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For the Companion, 


A WAIF. 
In Two CHaprenrs.— Cuap. I. 
By Ruth Chesterfield, 

The first that ever I knew of myself, I was sit- 
ting on the steps of the stone church, in the an- 
cient town of Kilmallock. I do not remember 
that was unhappy, and yet'there could séaree- 
ly have been in all Ireland a more forlorn little 
creature. 

Doubtless I had sat in that same spot often 
before, but what made me remember this par- 
ticular time was, that something occurred to 
impress it upon my mind, for while I was sitting 
there an elderly couple, who were passing down 
the street, stopped and spoke to me. 

“What are you doing there, my child?” asked 
the woman. 

“Waiting for my father and mother,” said I. 

“And where are your father and mother?” 

“They are there,” said I, pointing to two 
green graves close by. 

“Who ever heard the like!” said she to her 
husband, and they pushed open the gate and 
came into the yard. 

“If your parents are dead, how can they come 
back to you?” asked the man. 

*T don’t know that; but I shall see them 








As to what she had told me about secing my 





again, Mrs. Mallory said so,” I answered, confi- 
dently. 

“Who’s Mrs. Mallory ?”” 

“O, she is—Mrs. Mallory,” said I, not mean- 
ing to be pert, but nut knowing whai els¢ to say. 

“Perhaps you live with Mrs. Mallory,” sug- 
gested the woman. , 

“No,” shaking my head; “I live here. When 
father and mother come we shall go home.” 

“Where is your home?” asked Mrs. O’Dowd, 
for I may as well give her name at once. 

“I don’t know; but they said we were going 
there,” said I. 


“The child’s a fool,” said Mr. O’Dowd to his; When the proposal was made to me by Mrs. | 


wife. “It’s no use to waste any more words on 
her.” » 
“She may be wiser than we think,” said she. 


“At any rate, I can’t bear to leave her here | 
alone. Can you show us where Mrs. Mallory | 


lives, little girl?” 

“O yes; but Idon’t believe she’s there, she 
hardly ever is,’”’ said I, leading the way to a 
small house not far from the church. 

The door was locked, and she was not there, 
so made my way back to the church steps, af- 
ter bidding my new acquaintances good-evening. 

I suppose I should soon have forgotten them 
altogether, but it seems that Mrs. O’Dowd was 
so impressed with my forlorn condition, and per- 
haps, also, with something in my appearance, 
that she could not be satisfied to leave Kilmal- 
lock till she had learned all that there was to 
learn of my story. 

To that end she hunted up Mrs. Mallory, who 
Was a tailoress and worked out by theday. This 
Was the reason she was so seldom at home. 
From her she learned that my parents were Eng- 
lish people, who appeared to have seen a good 
deal of trouble. They were both invalids, and 
Were, as they said, on their way to their native 
town to lay their bones, and, as they hoped, to 


find some relative who would care for me. My} 


father being too unwell to proceed, they had 


taken board at her house, becanse it was cheap- | 


than the inn. There, within a few months of 
each other, both had died. They had written 
letters to their native town, but never having re- 
Celved any reply, supposed their relatives were 
cither dead or moved away, and, indeed, they 
had known of none nearer than cousins for 
Years. 

My parents had left a few clothes and valua- 
bles, and a little money, but they had all gone 


parents again, she had only said it “to hearten 
| me up a bit, and why not, to be sure, for wasn’t 
| it the praste that said that same?” 
| Mr. and Mrs. O'Dowd, having listened to this 
Sial story, consalted tovether; and ceme to the 
conclusion that, they being a childless couple, 
and [ an orphan child, they could not do better 
than take me home with them. 
| Now T cared nothing at all for leaving Kilmal- 
| lock, or Mrs. Mallory; nor, on the other hand, 
|had the poor-house any terrors for me; but 
| what I did eare for was leaving the spot where I 
had been told I should sce my parents again. So 
| O’ Dowd, I looked in her face, and said,— 

“But how will father and mother find me 
when they come?” 

She explained to me that it was not their bod- 
ies, but their spirits which Iwas one day to 
mect, and that they could find me in one place 
as well as another; but I could not take it in at 


sight of those green graves than that with which 
I had seen them buried there. 
Since then I have learned not to seek for the 


behind the house, and look far into the heavens, 
beyond where the lark flies. 

So the O’Dowds took me away with them— 
adopted me, I suppose, though I did not call 
them father and mother, but uncle and aunt— 
and I soon forgot my grief, though never the 
cause of it. 

My new home was a comfortable farm-house, 
in a quiet valley in the western part of England, 
; several miles from any village, though there 
| were neighbors scattered here and -there, as if 
| they had put up a house just where they had 
| happened to own a piece of land, without re- 
| gard to the highway, which was probably the 
case. Most of these people were independent 


| farmers, though on a small scale, and were far 
| 





acquainted with bis wife. It was when return- 
ing from a visit to his relatives—the first for 
many years—that they found me sitting on the 
steps of the stone church at Kilmallock. 
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| 


all, and it was with a greater pang that I lost | posite wing. 


living among the dead, and I never feel them so | Of course you can go where you please,”’ said | 
near me as when I stand on the summit of the hill, | she, but she did not tell me to whom the room | 


|mind. Lobserved, however, that though the bed 
| had been made up ready for use, in “Mary’s 
| chamber,” for so I designated it in my own 
| thoughts, no one was ever put there to sleep. 
| As [ said, my childhood passed happily away, 
j}and if Mr. and Mrs. O’Dowd had been my own 
| parents they could not have treated me with 
! greater kindness. Some of the young people of 
| the neighborhood used to eall them very strict, 
because they scldom allowed me to go to fairs, 
‘and dances, and other merry-makings, and tried 

to set me against them on that account; but lam 
elad to say, as [look back upon that time, that I 
never doubted but that they had my good at 
| heart. [ believe, too, that Iwas just as happy 
| in my simple, retired life, as I should have been 
| in a gayer and more exciting one. 
In the first place I was never idle. I helped 
{aunt in the dairy, and in the kitchen; and in 
| busy seasons, when uncle was short of hands, I 
, used to tie on my broad-brimmed hat and go 
! out among the hay-makers, and follow the cart 
with my rake. 

Sometimes, too, I used to sit on the hills all 
day tending the sheep, that Luke, whose busi- 
ness it was, might be spared for heavier work. 
He always came to help me gather them in at 
My room was in the left wing of the house, night, however, and as he was a pleasant, kind- 
; hearted lad, I enjoyed his company. 


but there were so many crooks and turns that I : , 
used to get puzzled to find my way sometimes, | It may be that we were sometimes a little 
and once I went so far wrong that I found my- | longer than was really necessary coming home 
self in the right wing instead of the left. I did through the green pastures and shady lanes, 
ngt perecive it at first, hut opened the chamber | but uncle never found any fault, sol am sure 
door and went to the bureau for something, ; 29 one else had any right to. 
when, to my surprise, I saw that the clothes in| _ It was Luke, also, who used to help me in my 
the drawer were not mine, but those of some | fower-garden, saying that as T took some of his 
‘ ; ; ‘ 
mae ia we a 

erown person. i = ink i _ was only fair that he 

I looked round the room and perceived that | Should return t AG TAVOT. : . 
the paper on the walls was unlike that on my I seldom went into any neighbor’s house ex- 

: ; - E 4 vu j wv ¢ 4 r ne arvi ; ay. 
own, and when I pushed aside the curtain, in- | C¢PMNS that of good Mrs. Marvin, the miller’s 
F . , attlaa Ct ae? hy * 
stead of the brook and the mill, there was an up- | wife, for though Matilda Codding and Eunice 
land farm where sheep were grazing. I knew | Mack both lived within a mile of us, and were 
then that I had made a mistake, and it struck | about my own age, they were gay, giddy girls, 
me also that the air was chill and damp, like that | fond of fine clothes, and with very different ways 
of a room long unused, while the leather bind- of thinking from me; so although I was friendly 
a F : | r] . —' 

ines of two books on the bureau were covered | hough with them, T did not care to be intimate. 
Ww ith mildew Concluded next week, 

4 dew. 

When I went down stairs I asked my aunt | 
whose was the room so like my own in the op- 
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For the Companion. 
UNDER THE UMBRELLA. 

“Tsn’t rain lovely, Eno’? and doesn’t it fall 
down pretty, without any ‘auntie’ to hold it 
back or scold it? O, see that big rain! I guess 
somebody up there in the clouds is throwing it 
down in pailfuls on us. Don’t you wish we were 
up there to have the fun?” 

And a peal of merry laughter burst from the 
lips of two children who sat curled up on a big 
rock under the shelter of a great silk umbrella, 
with a rainbow border and an ivory handle. 

It was Bessie Hunter, or “Blessie,” as she 
ealled herself, who had asked these questions of 
her rosy-cheeked, brown-eyed playmate, Enoch 

; depend | Hale, who being three years older and a great 
“A skeleton?” repeated I, with a dim idea | qe) wiser than she, laughed at her foolish 
that such an object was hidden away under the | worqs. 
bed or in the closet of the mysterious chamber. | Yes, Blessic, I like water every where!” cried 

“Did your aunt never speak to you of her | the boy, tossing his enrly head bravely. “Some 
daughter Mary ?”’ asked she. . | boys are cowards, and are afraid of the water. 

“No. Is it her skeleton you mean.” Jake Wells is ten years old and can’t swim. I 

“Well, you ave a bright one,” said she, laugh- | ean swim, and float, and dive, and row, and— 


“How came you to go there?” said she, hastily. 
“Tt was a mistake. I lost my way,” saidI. | 
“Never mind. I didn’t mean to blame you. | 


belonged, and once afterward when I tried the 
door I found it locked. | 
I asked no more questions of my aunt, but | 
concluded that some person had diced there, and | 
that this was why she looked so sad when I 
spoke of it. So one day I mentioned the circum- | 
stance to Mrs. Marvin, the miller’s wife. 
“Ah,” said she, “there’s a skeleton in every | 
house.” 


above the average tenantry of the kingdom. ing. everything. When I’m a big man I’m going to 
Mr. O’Dowd was Irish by birth, but had passed | “TI don’t believe my aunt ever had any daugh-! jaye a great ship like papa’s, and go ’way off 
most of his life in England, where he became | ter,” said I, indignantly, for I did not enjoy) to China and bring home pretty things! Don’t 


being laughed at any better than older people. | you want to go with me and live in my ship? 
“She did, though,” said Mrs. Marvin. I’ll have such a lovely cabin for you, with gold 


ra igs H » Ain 3°? i i 
“Where is she, then? Did she die? chairs and tables, and we won’t eat any thing 





“Those are questions IT can’t answer, nor! put candy and nuts! Won’t that be nice?” 


My childhood passed away pleasantly, and I She ran away and 
may say profitably, also, for I was sent to a) never came back, and that’s the whole story. 
school where I learned to read, write and cipher, | Now don’t ask any more questions, for if your 





nobody else, ’'m thinking. “Yes, Eno’, pretty nice, but I’d rather live 
with you under an umbrella. Wouldn’t this bea 
cunning littlehonse? And see these little rivers 


toward my support, and Mrs. Mallory declared | and to speak without murdering the king’s 
that, although she was very sorry to part with English, while my aunt instructed me in sewing 
me, she should be obliged to put me on the town, | and housework. I had a little chamber all my 
Mless some person appeared to take me off her | own, with a bureau and closet for my clothes, 
hands soon, “which was not likely to happen,” | and a shelf for my Bible, prayer-hbook and 
she observed. schuvi-books. 


| aunt doesn’t think fit to tell you the family that run down ard fall off. Those could be your 
| secrets, neither will I.”’ | rivers,” said the little girl. 

I did not mention the subject again cither to| “J’d rather live in a ship, Blessie; but when 
her or any one else. I even questioned whether | we’re ashore we can live under an umbrella, you 
there was any truth at allin the story she had | know,” said the boy, in an encouraging tone. 


| told me, and graduaily it nearly faded from my! “Yes, and Tcoul have a little table to make pica 
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on, and a little stove to bake them in; and vou 
would hold up the umbrella while | was doing 
the housework—‘hat would be very easy, cause 
there wouldn’t be any ‘up-stairs’ to take care of.” 

“There wouldn’t be any room for your Aunt 
Patty, if she wanted to visit us, would there?’’ 
said the boy, with a look of triumph. 

“T guess she’ll be dead by that time,” replied 
Blessie. “I mean that I guess Ged will take her 
*fore then; for He’s real good, you know.” 

Just at this pcint in the conversation between 
these drenched little builders of ‘‘castles in the 
air,’ a wild shriek was heard en the top of the 
bluff. Waking from their watery dream, the 
little ones shut down the “rainbow umbrella” and 
looked up. There stood Aunt Patty, flapping a 
great blue cotton umbrella to attract their atten- 
tion, and calling out,— 

“If ever anybody saw two such awful children 
‘before, 11 give up! As wet as ducks! You'll 
‘both have the croup to-night, and waste lots of 
‘sweet oil and molasses, and—O, goodness, gra- 
‘cious! If there isn’t my father’s best umbrella 
‘all water and mud! Come up here!” 

Blessie was the child of the seaside parsonage 
‘at Waternook, and her brave companion of eight 
‘or nine years was the son of Capt. Hale, of the 
great ship Mary Hale, which sailed to foreign 
lands. 

These two children had been dependant on 
‘each other for amusement from the cradle, and 
every thing, from the shells and pebbles on the 
shore, and the chickens in the coop, to the bats 
and the swallows in the church tower, had af- 
forded them joy. 

But like grown folks they had had their trials, 
‘the chief one of which was named “Aunt Patty,” 
a maiden aunt of the minister’s wife, who, be- 
‘cause she spent only the six genial months at 
the parsonage, regarded herself as perpetual 
“company,” and occupied the “speer chamber” 
‘at the only time that other guests ever needed it. 

Now that “speer chamber” was a hall of mys- 
‘tery to Miss Blessie, who got occasional peeps 
into drawers and trunks, where were stowed 
ribbons and purses, beads, earrings and breast- 
pins, which she must never touch, and never ask 
a question about,—for it was one of Miss Patty 
Bunker’s settled opinions that children should 
never ask questions. If they asked them of her 
they never got any answer. 

There was nothing in the world Blessie enjoyed 
‘sO much as a peep into the “speer chamber” in 
Aunt Patty’s absence, and that morning she had 
had such a chance, and was seized with a strong 
desire to parade out under that glorious umbrel- 
la which Miss Patty’s father had brought from 
“‘Inje”’ forty years before. It was embroidered 
with darns through the middle of every breadth, 
‘but was all the dearer for the time and labor 
she had spent on it. 

Well, Miss Patty got at length a good grip on 
‘this treasure with her left hand, and on the little 
purleiner with the right, and having nothing 
but her head to shake at Enoch, she ordered 
him home, and added, in a most inhospitable 
spirit, “If Tecatch you near the parsonage in a 
month Ill give you such a shaking as you'll re- 
member.”’ 

“See if you do!” shouted young America. “I’m 
coming over there this afternoon to play under 
my grandpa’s umbrella, that he’ll lend me! 
Here, you stop pinchin’ Blessie’s arm and ma- 
kin’ her ery, or—or—or-—I'll give you such a 
shakin’ as you’ll remember;’’ and little Enoch 
Was scarlet with rage. 

Miss Patty let go her hold of Blessie, and 
charged on the disrespectful boy with the very 
umbrella under which he had just been so hap- 
py. But he was as fleet as a deer, and was over 
a stone wall before she reached him. 

She then made her way through the garden, 
dragging the sobbing Blessie along, hoping to 
get her “well whipped,” but she only succeeded 
in getting her “washed,” and put into dry 
clothes, and smothered with kisses. 

Soon after this, Blessie’s father moved far 
away from Waternook, and little Enoch had to 
play on the shore, and to make his tiny gardens 
without company. The great waves still dashed 
on the rocks, but there were no merry little ones 
to run away when they chased them, and to 
throw pebbles into their foam in their mirth. 





Years rolled on, and one day the stage brought 
up before the door of the village tavern. Besides 
the storekeeper and three other young men, 
there was one with bushy curls and great brown 
eyes, who said he couldn’t wait for any wagon 
to take him to the shore village. He saw a 
shower coming, and said he wanted to vet “into 
harbor” before itcame down. So he ordered his 
trunks sent after him, and set off at a rapid 
speed, whistling “Home, Sweet Home,” as he 
went. 

Leaving the main road, he struck into a cross 
path, a nearer way to the village of Watcrnook, 


fecling as if 
wings on his heels, so impatient he was to sce 
| the dear old father and mother, who were wait- 
ing and watching for him there. 

He had gone but a little way when he saw a 
young girl climb a stone wall, with her arms full 
of clematis and other beautiful things from the 
woods, and hurry past him, stopping only to 
throw a handkerchief over her hat, for the rain 
was beginning to fall in great drops from the 
clouds, which were heavy and black. 

Very soon it poured in torrents, and a peal of 
thunder broke over him. The lady was flying | 
on in the hopeless effort to reach ashelter. The 
young fellow looked at his great overspreading 
silk umbrella, and said to himself, “It is a shame 
for a great strong man to be walking along this 
way, and a poor girl, with such pretty fincry to 
be out in the rain.” 

And then he ran on till he overtook her, and 
said, “I’m sorry you’ve been caught in such a 
shower, and will be glad to hold my umbrella 
over you; or, if you don’t care to walk witha 
stranger, you may take it yourself. I’m not 
afraid of water, for it’s my native eclement—al- 
most. Are you near home?” 

The girl was too sensible to refuse so kind an 
offer, so she smiled, and replied, “No, sir; ’ma 
thousand miles from home, but Iam very near 
the Waternook parsonage, where I am visiting.” 

By this time the umbrella was fairly over the 
two heads, and then the rain came down fierce- 
ly, so that the young folks gladly took shelter in 
a rough shed, which had some time been thrown 
up for the comfort of horses, near an old lime 
kiln. 

The young lady took off her hat and shook 
the water from it, and from her curls, too, and 
then sat down on a log to rest. As she did soa 
smile played on the lips of the young man, who 
was still holding the umbrella over her, for the 
shed leaked badly, and he said, “How terribly it 
rains! It seems as if somebody up in the clouds 
was pouring water down by pailfuls, with no 
‘aunt’ to scold him.” 

The young girl’s heart began to beat, and she 
thought perhaps her handsome protector was a 
erazy man. She looked up at him with a star- 
tled expression, and then for the first time 
caught a full view of the umbrella. She forgot 
her fright when she saw those kind brown eyes, 
and smiling, said,— 

“That umbrella carries me back to my infan- 
cy. Thadacross old great-aunt, who had just 
such an one that she worshipped.” 

‘Yes; the same that you once asked a young 
gentleman to live under and keep house with | 
you—the young gentleman who once threat- | 
ened to shake Miss Patty Bunker to pieces, for | 
interfering with his castles in the air,” replied 
the young man, witha bright smile; and then 
they both lauehed merrily and shook hands, like 
the dear old friends they were, and Enoch Hale 
said,— 

“Tsaw this ‘rainbow umbrella’ one day ina 
store in Calcutta, and I bought it for Aunt Pat- 
ty’s—O no, for your sake! But I suppose your 
ideas have grown so large since those old days 
that you wouldn’t fulfil your promise to live 
with me under an umbrella now?” 

“T don’t see but that’s just what lam doing 
at this very moment, although I can’t see the 
table or cooking-stove that you promised to pro- 
vide,”’ replied Blessie Hunter, laughing. 

“Well, we will ‘keep house’ under this um- 
brella till the shower is over, and to-morrow 
we'll sit on the big rock, with it over us awhile, 
That will be fulfilling my part of the contract, 
and, if you remember, yours was to ‘keep house’ 
part of the time in my cabin, with gold chairs 
and tables,” said Enoch. 

Enoch was going out as the captain of the 
Mary Hale on her next voyage, and as Blessie 
had promised to fulfil her old engagement, and 
to live part of the time in his cabin, it was 
thought useless for her to go back to her distant 
home. So her father and mother came on to 
say “good-by,” and to give her their blessing; 
and then Enoch and she set sail for Hongkong 
as Capt. and Mrs. Ilale. 

More than once on that happy voyage Blessie 
said, in her gratitude, “I do believe, Eno’, that if 
poor Aunt Patty were living, we would both be 
willing to forgive the shakings she used to give 
us, and that we could find room for her, either 
under the rainbow umbrella, or in this beauti- 
ful cabin.” 








o> 


GLADSTONE AND DISRAELIL 

Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, unlike in so 
many things, are unlike, too, in their manner of 
entering the House. Mr. Gladstone usually | 
slips in with 2 rapid step from behind the speak- | 
er’s chair. Looking suddenly at the front bench | 
you see him there. Mr. Disraeli takes an opposite 
‘course. H» enters by the door which is farthest | 
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ous. Shortly before five o’clock he saunters in, 


| his coat unbuttoned and thrown back, one hand 


holding out his hat some ‘ite way off, his step 
slow and mincing, aud features wearing a stolid 
or indifferent expression. Strangers whisper, 
“There’s Dizzy!’ “Where?” “Why, just go- 
ing up to the floor to his seat.” ‘O, I see him! 
Dear me! so it is.” Does he know these things 
and like them? Mr. Gladstone is ambitious, 
and loves power and fame; but I don’t think he 
cares a straw for little demonstrations of this 
sort.—London Letter. 
———_+@)—_—_—_——_—_— 


FLATTERY. 


O, it is worse than mockery to list the flatterer’s tone; 

To lend a ready ear to thoughts the cheeks must 
blush to own; 

To hear the red lip whispered of, and the flowing 
curl and eye 

Made constant theme of eulogy, extravagant and 


ligh; 

And the charm of person worshipped in a homage 
offered not 

To the perfect charm of virtue, and the majesty of 


thought. / HITTIER, 


’Tis an old maxim of the schools, 
That flattery’s the food of fools. 


Swirt. 
“ — = 


For the Companion. 
THE BLACK HAMBURGS. 

‘It’s unfortunate, very unfortunate that I 
should have to go away before the grapes are 
all gathered. It was just so last year; and the 
young jackanapes that I employed to pick them 
stole more than half, I know he did, besides 
damaging the vines more than all the grapes 
were worth. I don’t suppose there’s a boy in 
the neighborhood I could trust out of sight!” 
and Mr. Vike struck his cane into the ground, 
looking, as he felt, a much aggrieved man. 

“Why not ask Willie to do it?” suggested his 
wife, 2 motherly old lady, with a clean white 
cap, soft gray hair, and gold-bowed spectacles. 

“Willie? Willie who?” asked Mr. Pike, who 
was as abrupt and irascible as his wife was gen- 
tle and forbearing. 

“Why, the little fellow that does our chores, 
you know; he's out there picking up chips. 
Willie, come here a minute; Mr. Pike wishes to 
speak to you.” 

Willie set down his basket and presented him- 
self. 4 ; ’ 

“Well, youngster, I’ve got a job for you if 
you’ve a mind to undertake it. What do you 
say? Do you like to work ?”’ 

“T like to earn money, sir. 

“Like to earn money, hey? Well, vou’ve told 
the truth; that’s one thing in your favor. You 
see those grapes, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you think you could gather them without 


| crushing them to a jelly, or breaking the vines 


all to pieces?” 

“T could try, sir.” 

“Ha, ha! Don’t mean to commit himself!’ 
Ivghed the old man. “The next question is, 
are vou witling to try?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Very well, then you and Ill strike a bar- 
gain.” Soa price was agreed upon, and the old 
man continued: “Now, mind, I’m going away, 
but you needn’t think you can cheat me on that 
account. [shall know whetherI get good meas- 
ure or not.” 

“I’m sure he’s as honest as the day is long,” 
put in Mrs. Pike, patting Willie’s curly head, or 
rather the faded old cap which covered it. 

“Tut, tut! don’t interrupt! The world’s full 
of honest little hoys, if we may take your word 
for it,’ quoth Mr. Pike, “but somehow I’ve 
found it different. The boy I had last year, for 


| instance; what do you say to that, hey?” 


“O, [dare say he’d do better now.” 

“And I dare say he wouldn’t. However, that’s 
nothing to the purpose. This way, Willie. 
There, you see those small yellowish clusters 
growing on the fence. Those are the Delawares. 
There’ll be about a bushel of those. They areto 
be put in a basket by themselves. These on the 
trellises are mostly Concords, and those that 
have run up on the old shed are black Ham- 
burgs—worth their weight in gold, every one of 
em; should have pulled the old shed down long 
ago if it hadn’t been for the grapes. As I said 
before, I’m going away, and my wife’s going 
too; but I shall know whether you manage fair- 
ly or not. And mind you don’t have any other 
boys fooling round here! Do you understand?” 

“Fea, ov.” 


“The Hamburgs would be better fora little | 


more sunshine. Leave them till the last. I may 
he home before you get to them. Can’t tell. De- 
pends on business; but that need make no differ- 
ence to you; you’re to go on just as if you were 
ander my eye.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Willic. 
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he, like the god Mercury, had | from his seat. On a field-night he ordinarily | “Of course you promise fair—they all do; but 
stays away until the chamber is full and curi- 


; actions speak louder than words, —we shal] 
‘ see,” said Mr. Pike. 

| The next morning he started on his journey, 
leaving Willie among the grape-vines. 

All that day he worked steadily, without meet. 
ing with any hindrances or adventures; but on 
the afternoon of the second day, as Levi Smith 

| and George Rowe were passing through the fic 
, behind the garden, they chanced to see hin, and 
| running to the fence with a loud shout, after the 
manner of their kind, called to him to throw 
them over some grapes. 

“Can’t; they’re not mine,” said Willie, scarce. 
ly turning his head, for he knew they were bad 
boys, and feared they would cause him trouble, 

**All the better—no loss toyou. Give us some, 
I say!” said George. 

“T dare say Mr. Pike will give you some when 
he gets home. You can ask him,” said Willie. 

“So the old man’s gone away, has he? Then 
what hinders our helping ourselves?” cried Levi, 

“He’ll be home to-night, perhaps,” said Wil- 
lie, perceiving that he had madea mistake in 
referring to his absence; ‘‘and, anyhow, I shall 
tell him if you touch the grapes without leave.” 

“O, you will, will you? And suppose we tell 
him you stole them yourself, and laid it on to 
us; which will he believe?” said Levi. 

“Come, now, give us some grapes, and we'll vo 
away peaceably, and no more fuss about it,” 
said George. 

“I tell you I can’t; they’re not mine,’ 
Willie. 

“Very well, then we’ll come and help our- 
selves ;”? and the two boys sprang over the fence 
into the garden. 

But Willie was now picking the grapes which 
grew on the shed, and could only be reached by 
means of the Jadder on which he was st:nding. 
So the two bovs began shaking the ladder, and 
pulling at his feet, while he defended himself by 
kicking and struggling violently. Secing, how- 
ever, that the unequal contest could not continue 
long, he concluded to change his tactics; and 
just at that moment Miss Hodgkins, an ancient 
and respectable maiden lady, who lived near by, 
same out to her door to shake the table-cloth; 
so he called at the top of his voice,— 

“Miss Hodgkins! Miss Hodgkins! they’re try- 
ing to steal the grapes, and lay it on to me! 
You’ll tell Mr. Pike I didn’t do it, won’t you, 
|now?” ’ ; . 

“That I will, and be glad to! 
Levi Smith and George Rowe. ’Twas you killed 
my cat. You’re two o’ the worst boys in town, 
and the meanest!’ cried Miss Hodgkins, shaking 
her table-cloth at them in an admonitory manner. 

“O, we were only joking,” said Levi, begin- 
ning to realize that discretion is the better part 
of valor. “Wemeantnoharm. We'll help you 
pick the grapes if you want us to, won’t we, 
George?” 

“Yes, we will, and not eat one, honest. 
can’t finish them to-night alone.” 

“Trust a rat with the cheese!” called Miss 





’ 


said 


O, I know you, 


You 


Hodgkins. ‘Don’t you have nothing to say to 
7em. There’s some mischief under all this 


smooth talk. O, J know ’em!” 

“Thank you for your offer,’ said Willie, smil- 
ing at the zeal of his ally; “but I don’t need any 
help, and as to finishing them to-night, I don’t 
expect to.” 

“All right. Just as you like;” and the boys 
sprang over the fence again, and walked away. 

Miss Hodgkins was quite correct in her sus- 
picion that they meant mischief, notwithstand- 
ing their plausible words; and, as she had foiled 
them in one direction, they now put their wicked 
heads together to devise something else; and 
this is the scheme they at last agreed upon,—to 
come that same evening, too late for Miss Hodg- 
kins to be looking out of her windows, to take 
as many grapes as they wanted for themselves, 
and then to direct suspicion to Willie by conceal 
ing a basketful on his premises; the hay-loft in 
his father’s barn they thought would be a con- 
venient place. Then they could easily invent 
story which would lead to a search; so they 
would be able to escape punishment, and revenze 
themselves on him at the same time. Their only 
regret was that the scheme did not include Miss 
Hodgkins, but they consoled themselves wit! the 
thought that they could attend to her case seme 
other time. 

The hour for action at length arrived, and the 
two young renegades met once more in Mr. 
Pike’s garden. Willie had removed the ladder, 
but either of them could have climbed a greased 
pole, and therefore they had no difficulty in 
| mounting the old shed. ; 
| “Well, here we are! Won’t Ma’am Hodzkins 
| be amazed when she finds we've outwitted her, 
said Levi, giving a leap into the middle of the 
r 


, 








said George, following him. 


oof. 1 
“And that Will has to bear all the blame, 
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Acrash, a groan as of parting timbers, and | was too long undressing, he would impatiently cry, 


down they went into darkness and chaos! The 
decayed old roof had broken beneath their } 
weizht. 

“Q gracious, we’re done for now!’’ cricd | 
George, Who was the first to recover breath. 


“Mother, say your prayers, say your prayers. 
Poll always recognized any one who had ever been 
to the house, and after they were gone out would 
often talk about them. We always carried sugar and 
| seed-cakes, of which he was very fond, but his age 
| and his rheumatism generally made him appear cross 


= 


“Get off my legs—you’re holding me down!” | ang snappish. 


cried Levi. 
“I'm not on your legs. 
sitting on a board nail! 


Tean’t get up. 
Let so my arm!” 


“?’m not touching yourarm! O my leg!—how | remarkable facts. 
| tion of souls, or in the Darwinian development | ter, a little below the hut. 
| theory, we might give other reasons, but having no 
confidence in these heathenish doctrines, we simply | Larry muttered. “If I knew there was only one 
class these facts with other remarkable instances of | family and one man I shouldn’t be much afraid,” he 
when suddenly the door opened, and a man ap- intelligence and sagacity on the part of beasts and continued. “We should be more than a mateh for | 
birds. i. 


ithurts! I believe it’s broken!” 
So there they sat, groaning and complaining, 
able neither to help’ themselves nor each other, 


peared with a lantern in his hand. 

“Jere, here, What’s all this to do?” said a| 
gruff voice—the voice of Mr. Pike himself who, | 
had returned from his journey an hour or two | 
before. | 

“So, so! What you doing here, you two | 
young ruffians?” continued he, holding up the 
lantern. 

“Merey! I thought the pigs had broke loose!’ 
said Miss Hodgkins, suddenly appearing with a 
shawl over her head. . ‘It’s you, is it?’’ peering 
inat the prisoners. “I understand it all now.” 
Then in a few words she explained to Mr. Pike 
the occurrences of the afternoon. 

“’Twas my Hambures you were after, was it? 
Well, I guess you’re pretty well punished, by 
the looks o things.’”’ 

And so they were, for a large piece of timber 
had fallen across Levi’s legs, crushing one of 
them badly; while George’s arm was broken by 
the weight of the loose boards which lay upon it. 

And Miss Hodgkins had the pleasure of heap- 
ing coals of fire on their heads; for they were 
carried to her honse, where she nursed them 
tenderly till they were able to be removed to 
their own homes. Willie was well paid for his 
faithfulness, and reccived a share of the grapes 
Mr. Pike smiled grimly when he heard 
that he had divided them with the boys who, by 
their own confession, had intended him such an 
injury; but I do not believe he thought the worse 
of him for it. 

—__<+oe—_—__——. 


besides. 


For the Companion. 
MOTHER HANDLASS PARROT. 


About a quarter of a century ago, there lived on the 
west side of Beacon Hill, in the city of Boston,—that 


part of the city long occupied by the colored people | 12 Stone. 
[This was probably the famous Labrador feldspar, 


-anold lady by the name of Handlass. She wasa 
fine-looking mulatto; her bright bandanna turban 
and her clean apron always adding a peculiar charm 
of neatness to her personal appearance. She oc- 
cupied one large room, and in this were tastefully 
arranged not only her few household effects, but an 
interesting collection of curiosities,—shells, mosses, 
corals, &c. In the centre of the room was a small 


Mother Handlass and her mother had always been | 
I’m | accustomed to talk with this parrot as though he | strong and fierce-looking. 

| were human, and this probably accounts for these | see them and children romping together. 
Were we believers in transmigra- | 


e+ 
WHERE’S MY BABY? 


Where’s my baby? Where’s my baby? 
But a little while ago, 
In my arms I held one fondly, 
And a robe of lengthened flow 
Covered little knees so dimpled, 
And cach pink and chubby toe, 


Where's my baby? I remember 
Now about the shoes so red, 
Peeping from his shortened dresses, 
And the bright curls on his head; 
Of the little teeth so pearly, 
And the first sweet words he said. 


Whiere’s my baby? Ask that urchin, 
Let me hear what he will say: 
“Where’s your baby, ma?” he questioned, 
With a roguish look and way; 
“(iness he’s grown to bea boy, now, 
Big enough to work and play.” 


Where’s my baby? Where’s my baby? 
Ah! the years fly on apace! 
Yesterday I held and kissed it, 
In its loveliness and grace; 
But to-morrow sturdy manhood 
Takes the little baby's place. 
Presbyterian. 
—_ +o 
For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR, 
By C, A. Stephens. 


CyHarpTer XVI. 


—Fright of the Squaw. 


On the following morning we crossed the thicket 
and reached the hill with the white rocks in about | jay dogs, down at the hut, pricked up his ears, and | 20 delicacy in going upon the social pension-list. 
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“I don’t see but one,”’ Larry replied. ‘Perhaps | 


| there are others behind the trees.” 


Just then a dog ran out of the hut, then another, 
and another. They were as large as Jack, and had 


| great bushy tails. 


“Big fellows, ar’n’t they?” 
“Keep Jack back out of sight, do. 


Larry whispered. | 
He'll bark if he 


| gets his eye on them!” 


The dogs were of a yellow color, and remarkably 
It was a strange sight to | 


A canoe could be seen lying partly out of the wa- 
| . 


“It’s an Indian family—that’s evident enough,” 


| the man if he tried to fight us.” 
| As he was whispering, a woman—at least it 





“Keep where you are, old fellow,” Larry muttered. 
“It isn’t safe to be too inquisitive.” 

The man did not believe there was any thing spe- 
cially to fear, for after a sharp look he threw down 
the fish, and came hastily toward us, with the spear 
in his hands. Larry waited till he had come up 
within afew rods, then ran the head of our spear 
out from among the boughs. The savage stopped 
short, as if he had been shot, stared an instant, them 
turned and ran, crying out, “Kayak! yar-mook! 
Kayak! ye-meck! kayak! kayak!" At least these: 
seemed to be the words. 

Whereupon the squaw and the little savages ali 
ran toward the canoe; and the man following, they 
all tumbled into it, and hastily shoved out into the 
lake. 


2 
~or 





| For the Companion. 


| 
| HOME FOR AGED MEN. 


looked like a woman, though she wore skin trousers | 


| —came ont of the hut and went along to the fire. 
| Then she caught one of the young ones, boxed his 
ears, and dragged him, squalling, into the hut after 





like to see how big he is.” 





i 


| ing a queer gaping noise. 


Jack was so tired out with his heavy pack that he 
| had gladly lain down behind me, to loll and rest. | 

Presently, as we were looking, he gave a yawn, mak- | 
Instantly one of the Ind- | 


The modern humanities thrive in Boston, as 
well as many good and gentle old fashions. 
There are those who think that feeble aged men,, 
of worthy character, whe have outlived their 
fortunes and their immediate friends, but are 
| not really paupers, ought to de supported and 
‘eared for in some better place than the poor- 
house. 

Thirteen years ago several gentlemen of this 
| mind, whose purses were large, determined to 
| found a home for these lonely citizens. The Act 
| incorporating the Home was passed by the Gen- 
| eral Court, and signed by Gov. Banks just before 
| the breaking out of the late civil war. 
| Toward the close of the war, visitors to South 
| End were attracted by the graceful but substan- 

tial edifice in the open lot on the north side of 
| West Springfield Street. It was known then as 
/a retreat for discharged soldicrs; and many a 
| poor fellow, hurt in battle, found pleasant quar- 
/ters here till his wounds healed, or he had 
passed on to the eternal camping-ground. 

But the time came when it was no longer 


“That’s the squaw,” whispered Larry. ‘Wish we | needed for soldiers, and eventually the friends of 
could get sight of the old savage himself. I should | the aged, whom we have mentioned, bought it 


for their noble experiment, and moved into it 


The squaw did not look very large—not more than | their gray-headed beneficiaries. 
The Northern Lights—Some Curious White | four feet and a half tall. 
Rocks—A Lake—A Savage’s Hut and a Sav- | 
age Family—A Fight with a Dog—The Alarm 


These last are men who have led worthy and 
upright lives, and deserved well of society by 
the enterprise and industry of their younger days 
—a class of persons, therefore, who need have 


an hour, These rocks were very large, and composed | }ooked out toward where we Jay hidden, then start-| Their manly vigor is broken, their helping 


mainly of a white kind of stone, ofa beautiful, shin- 





ing pink tint. I never before saw so delicate a shade J curling over his back. 


or Labradorite.] 


There was no water near the the hill, so we could | where we were and stopped to snuff. 


We broke off bits to carry away with us. 





see or smell us.’ 

The dog came to within three or four rods o 
Evidently he 
t 


not set our compass-needle until we had walked | smelled us, for he growled slightly, straightened ou 


nearly a mile, to a brook which we had heard rear- | his tail, and then stole forward, his great ugly yellow 
ing among rocks. 
lake shining in the sun. 


Far to the south-west was a great | eyes gleaming with a ferocious light. 


| 
| 


We took our course so as | were so dense that he could scarcely have seen us, 
to pass the northern end, or head of it, and went on 


| put he knew there was something there. 


A New- 


ing out from the others, ran up, with his great tail | friends are dead, their money has dwindled to a 


pittance, and they are only fit to be retired and 


“Keep quiet,” muttered Larry, ‘or he'll be sure to | protected. 


f 


> 


round table, on which always stood a parrot’s cage, 
and in it was a most remarkable parrot. 

For many years these two had lived together and 
talked with each other, until by constant conversa- 
tion the parrot had reached a condition almost of 
human intelligence. She called him “Poll,” and he 
called her “Mother.” Both, from old age, were 
troubled with rheumatism, and when Mother Hand- 
lass was hovering over the fire, Poll would insist 
upon having his cage brought near the fire and 
covered with a blanket. His incessant cry, “Poll’s 
cold, Poll’s cold,” would not cease until he was 
warmly covered up. 


till about noon, when we halted for dinner. foundland dog would have rushed in ata venture, 
A little way beyond our noon-camp we came upon | but this Indian dog stole up more cautiously. 
the skeleton of some animal—we could not make out | Larry rose on his knees, and held the spear ready. 
what species it was—lying on some bare rocks. Two! As soon as the dog’s head came within reach, he | 
white-headed eagles were picking the bones. They | made a thrust at him from out the boughs. The | 
rose, flapping their large wings, as we came up, and | point of the spear pricked him slightly. He dodged | 
sailed round and round in great circles high over- | with a yelp, but instantly grabbed at the shank of | 
head. As soon as we had passed on, we saw them | the weapon so ferociously as to almost wrench it 
settle down again. I thought that they had killed! from Larry’s hand. Jack began to growl. [had 
the animal; but Larry said it was more probable | taken up my bow, and while the dog was pulling at 
that it had died or had been killed by some other | the spear which Larry had barely managed to hold, 
animal; for it must have been quite large, judging | I gave the cur an arrow in his yellow breast, which 
from the bones. | made him let go his hold. Round and round he 


The boughs | 
| 
| 








The handsome house on Springfield Street is 
well suited to accommodate these tired veterans, 


He formerly belonged to the mother of Mother 
Handlass, and was more than forty years old when 
we first saw him. During the last sickness of Grand- 
mother Handlass, Poll sat perched upon the bed- 
post, and could not be induced to leave that posi- 
tion; and after she died he watched every movement 
of the woman who laid her out, scolding her inces- 
santly; and forever after that woman could not enter 


As we drew near the lake we found a thick growth 
of spruce. The trees were larger than any we had | er two dogs came up, barking and growling. Jack 
We had no small trouble in work- | barked, and was only with difficulty prevented from 


previously seen. 


went, the arrow still holding its position. The ot! 


ing our way through them, so as to keep our course, | rushing out, with his pack on his back. 


and not get turned round. 


We had gone on half an | 


“Keep still,”” Larry said, ‘‘and keep Jack as quic 


hour, in this way I should think, when all at once I as you can.” 


heard a dog bark. It did not seem but a short dis- | 
If it | head in among the evergreens. 


tance away. This astonished us very much. 


Larry struck a 


One of the other dogs ran along and thrust his 


1- | About forty lodge in it now, and sixteen more 
are aided by the corporation outside. In each 
of the nicely-carpeted rooms of the mansion you 
will find two occupants—Gaffer and his chum. 
At least, you will always find them there just 
before meal-times or in the evening. We hada 
at | View of the whole company at the dinner-table, 


ot 





the door but Poll recognized her, and immediately | had not been so distinct and sounded so near, I| him. Getting a glimpse of us the dog yelped, put and such a fine assembly of gray heads was 
began to cry, “Go out, go out, go out,’’ and continued | should have thought it wasafox or a wolf. We_ his tail between his legs and ran toward the hut; | worth waiting a good while to see. And, by the 
this cry until she left the house. At one time a yéar | stopped in surprise. the other followed him, growling. The one I had | way, the roast meat and delicate pudding were 


ager between her visits, but Poll remembered |: “I'm afraid we've run into another nest of the | hit, was curled up, bleeding, and making a strange | worth waiting a good while to taste. The guests 
er, and at once began to drive her out. all ate heartily,—sexagenarians, septuagenari- 


| savages,” Larry whispered. | noise. | 
a alarm of the fire-bells at night always roused | We listened for some minutes, but did not hearit| ‘You've killed him,” antl Larry. | ans, octogenarians, nonagenarians. It was good 
him, and forthwith he would commence to rouse his | again. A great screaming and shrieking fiom the hut now | lias ee ahh ides t¢ ene once 
mistress with, ‘“Mother, mother, wake up, wake up; | “Well, let’s see, any how,” Larry said. “Keep | drew our attention. There stood the squaw, with to see t naasre come ¢ edrohig together; it was fooc to 
there’s a fire, wake up.” A neighbor’s cat once | Jack behind you and come on quietly as possible | the young ones hanging to her trousers’ legs. She | SC¢ them sit together in reverent rows, while one 
came into the room and sprang at him, frightening | after me.” had a great flat face, anda mouth that seemed al- | Of their number, in a quivering voice, asked a 
him so much that he would never allow a cat to| We pushed our way carefully through the spruces, | most as big asasaucer. Her hair hung in a black | blessing; and it was good to see them take hold, 
come into the room without a most terrible scream- | following the direction of the sound. Soon the | mat over her eyes, and I could sce the dirt and man- | with down right appetites, and grow sociable 
ing, and in the night, whenever he heard their noise, | glitter of the water of the lake began to show | giness of her bare arms, shoulders and neck, even | oyer their plates. 
he would ery, “Wake up, mother, wake up; the cats, | through the boughs; and we heard a gurgling noise , from the spot where we lay. | 
the cats.” as if some stream ran in the lake, not far away. | “She’s screaming for the old savage,’’ said Larry. 

Mother Handlass was a very devoted Christian,| Larry paused suddenly. We were on the border | “I should think that noise would fetch him, if he’s had a dis! 1 be tite Sandie. wins fend 1 
and held prayer meetings in her room every week. | of a small open place; he was gazing eagerly out, | within ten miles.” ee ee sy — 
Poll was accustomed at such times te join in the | and I looked over his shoulder. As Larry had surmised, the old savage was not far (rink Reds them for his boy, he said. The boy 
singing; several of the tunes he knew perfectly, and| It was astrange sight that met oureyes! Onthe| away. In a few seconds we saw him running up | Was ninety-cight years old—too much of a child 
followed the leader of the meeting in the singing. | shore of the lake, hard by the stony bank of the | from the lake-shore, with a spear in one hand (some- | to go down to the table now, being blind, and 

When prayer was offered he would get down from | brook which poured brightly over mossy rocks, was a | thing like ours) and a fish in the other. At sight of very slow and uncertain of foot. Te depended 
his perch, and leaning forward until his breast rested | hut of black skins, looking like some huge hump- | him the little savages and the squaw jabbered lustily, | on his chum, who seemed to be capable enough 
upon the bottom of the cage, close his eyes and re-| backed animal! A fire with a pale wreath of smoke | and all got behind him. | 
main in this attitude until the prayer ended. He | burned lazily in the sun a faw feet from the opening | “He isn’t very large,” Larry whispered. ‘About | sontie flowship between those two ancients 
knew the minister well that called upon Mother | that led inta the hut. There, too, basking in the | the same size as those we had a fight with. Perhaps | ° thant dtiem take ea ‘h h Z Ww ‘i ee 
Handlass, and as soon as he entered the room he | sunshine, were three children, almost naked, with | he’s one of them.” Tepes So pao one ot ag Ba start a lit- 
He had on a bear-skin frock, but was bareheaded | tle dialogue, and get old Ninety-eight to langh- 
| like the squaw, As soon as they began to jabber the | !"5-” 

“Do you suppose there are more than this one | old savage looked off toward where we lay, and took “You must have seen a great deal in your day 
hut?’ said I. a step forward, but they all clung to him, , for a be "i 


One man over ninety was introduced to us 
after dinner, and we followed him up stairs. He 


| for both; and it was really charming to sce the 





would begin, “Now pray, pray, pray;” and Poll) tangled black heads, romping, and tumbling, and | 
would not be quiet until the minister had prayed. | jabbering together. 


Poll always knelt when Mother Hand!ass engaged in | 
her devotions beforo retiring; and if he tought she 
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“Yes, yes, and forgot a great deal.” 

“Forgot more than I ever knew, I presume.’ 

“Well, well, I—I’ve forgot your name.” 

“Brown.” 

“Ah, Brown, Brown, I believe I’ve heard that 
name before somewhere.” 

“Ts it possible? Well, good-by. 


Thope you'll 


live to be a hundred, if life is sweet to you.” 
“There’s nothing to hinder,”’ says his chum. 
“God bless you!” says Nincty-cight. 
“God bless you!’ says his chum. 
“God bless you both!” echoes the reporter, 


THE YOUTEVS 


| ties cannot wholly disguise it, nor take away its | 


inconveniences. 
| couples.”’ 

Childless Gaffer and Gammer, socially respect- 

able, and used to comforts which they can no 


There are no “Homes for Aged 


| they apply to the institutions for support. 
were told that cases of this kind sometimes occur, 
and that one of the old men now in the Spring- 
field Street Home (if we rightly recollect) has a 
wife in the Home for Aged Women. It grieves 
us, and jars our sense of the fitness of things, to 
see a gray-headed pair who have “clomb the hill 
thegither,” put asunder so in their decrepitude. 
But itis a relief to know that the instances of this 
kind are only about one in ten thousand; and 











The pleasant lady superintendent of the insti- 
tution put usin the way to know something of the 
personal history of all the venerable “boys” un- 
der her charge. One of the oldest of them was 
once a merchant at‘* West End.” 
wealthy Pearl Street merchant. One was a eler- 
gyman. One was a lawyer, drifted out of prac- 
tice by failing health till incapable of self-sup- 
port. Another was at one time a member of the 
Board of Aldermen and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings. 
tom-House officers, 


Another was a 


Several were Cus- 
Three or four were sea-cap- 


tains, and one of these commanded a vessel | 


which the old West-End merchant owned. An- 


other of these gray captains went to the Crimea | 


to “raise” the harbor obstructions after the war. 
His bad luck there explains why he is in the 
Home. 
the Black Sea, he sunk his own money in it. 
We are convinced by this time that the beau- 
tiful house on Springfield Street is no “hospital 
for decayed gentlemen.,’’ 


Instead of raising sunken vessels out of 


It is, in truth, a “snug 
harbor” for old toilers; men who have worked, 
and thought, and ventured, and been beaten 
about, reaping no pecuniary reward for it—till 
they needed rest, and must have it. And all 
who are here now certainly seem happy, and 
very glad of the rest which they have found. 

“We have very little sickness,”’ the superin- 
tendent says, “and the percentage of deaths is 
smaller than in the Old Ladies’ Home.” 

“You take them in younger than they do at 
that institution,’’ we suevest, noticing that the 
minimum age here is tifty-five. 

o Yes. Men have not the lingering endurance 
of women. Their habits are different, and they 
need the excitement of suecess. ‘To lose his all 
when past middle life breaks down a man more 
quickly than it would «a woman.” 

“Will the Home 
literally lost his all?’’ 





“The directors have discretion in such cases. 
Penniless but worthy old men have been ad- 
mitted, if residents of the city and American 
born—provided the state of our finances allowed 
such liberality. But as a general rule, an aged 
man coming here to be taken care of for life, must 
Dring (or others must supply for him) his own 
Ded and bedding, and one hundred dolla 


:in 
money.” ° 

“Are all the inmates of the Home widowed 
and single men?” 

“He,” . 

And at this point came in the affecting part of 
the story, reminding us that thoueh kindness 
softens dependence, yet the most delicate chari- 


admit an applicant who has | 


much as any old couple would prefer to go down 
the hill hand in hand, they may find comfort 
denied to younger lovers in thinking of the end. 


“We'll sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo.” 


The superintendent being called away, the en- | 


gineer of the establishment took us in hand. 


| IIe proved himself a perfect gentleman, and 


showed us through his department with true 


| 
professional pride, explaining his duties to us, 


and all the apparatus under his care. The build- 


ing is heated by steam, and steam is made to | 


boil the clothes at the weekly washing—and 


once when a serious accident happened to thie | 


range, steam did all the cooking for the family 
for four or five days. 

| The whole of this heating arrangement, being 
in charge of a scientific engineer, is very com- 
plete, manageable, economical and safe. 





“See here,” said the man, “the boys will want 
| to read about this’”’—the engineer used to take 
| the Youth’s Companion himself—and he led us 
|} into his pretty bedroom on the ground floor, 


| and showéd us his steam-gauge and electric fire- 


alarm. Ile sleeps exactly over the boiler, but 
he sleeps well, for his knowledge and control of 
| the mighty foree it holds are perfect. 
| “Pget up every night,” said he, “(waking by 
habit) at half-past two, and strike a light to 
} look at my gauge and see that the pressure of 
| steam is right—and then go to sleep again.” 
| ‘The alarm bell on the opposite side of his bed 
| he connects by a wire every night with the city 
alarm telegraph—for he is a member of the Fire 
Department, and will not be caught napping 
when danger calls out his company—the stroke 
at City Ilall rings his bell, and if every thing 
is in order at home he starts for the engine- 
house. 

So the old men in the comfortable chambers 
of the Ilome slumber peacefully, with the assur- 
ance that the same trained fidelity and scientific 
skill that keeps general watcheare of the city, 
watches and cares for them in the basement 
below. 





. 
One thing more the engineer must show us— 
to tell our readers about. It is a little steam- 
engine in the tool-shop of the basement, of 


the neighborhood, fifteen and seventeen vears of 
age. 


tion 


A steam pipe from the boiler supplies mo- 
to this little machine, which is strong 
enough to run aturning lathe, and do a good 
many serviceable small jobs. P 

“T hitched the matron’s (superintendent’s) 
sewing-machine to it onee,” said the engineer. 
“Tt had got to running hard, but the exercise 
limbered it up pretty thoroughly.” 

We followed our scientific friend across the 
green yard, and found half-a-dozen old veterans 
seated in a small picturesque side-building with 
long clay pipes, enjoying an after-dinner smoke. 

Among them was the venerable ex-alderman. 

“Are you going to write soinething about us?” 
he said. 

“Ton,” 

“Well, just say we’re the jolliest set of old 
men in the city.” 

} “In truth, I begin to believe von are.” 
| ©Wedon’t allow ary thing to trouble us here,” 
j sstid another. 





| longer provide for themselves, must go apart if | 
We 


about one pony power, made by two boys in | 


COMPANTON. | 


do you?” 

“QO ves, there’s enough to do. There’s getting 
up, and washing, and combing, and brushing 
us, and reading the papers’’ 

“And tinkering in the work-shop,” said 
another. 

‘And dominoes,” said another. 

“And backgammon and chess,” said another. 

“And blacking our boots,” said another. “We 
spend considerable time at that, and it’s pretty 
hard work.” 

“Why not get your friend the engineer to 
make you a steam brush, and run it with the 
pony power engine?” we suggested. 

“Yes, yes,” laughed the old men. 
do all our boots in 2 hurry then.” 

Unquestionably the inmates of the Home are 
a‘very good-humored and contented company. 
It does one good to sce their quict enjoyment, 
as past their days of care and labor they sit 
here in their snug harbor and wait the twilight 
of life away. Besides the books, papers and 
pleasant games that occupy their minds, they 
have their daily devotions, their Sunday worship, 
their walks down town, and oceasionally the 
| privilege of visiting such friends as they may 
have in the city. 
| In the hot summer weather a tent is pitehed 
for them on the fresh green grass, and the weary, 
white-haired old soldiers of misfortune “camp 
out” under it for coolness. Passing there, and 
seeing a hoary beard in the “tent-door,” with 
sundry venerable heads behind it, you could 
fancy the patriarch Abraham was entertaining 
Job and Melchizedek, and the patriarchs of 
Mamre. ParK LuDLow. 





“We could 
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FLOWERS. 
To me, the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Worpswortn. 





’Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swing- 
| eth, 

And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 

A eall to prayer. 


| Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 
| Far from the voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines! Horacr SMITH. 
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| THE LATEST CHANGE IN 
FRANCE. 


Another political change has occurred in 
France. It is not so vreat as that from the em- 
pire to the republic, but it may yet lead to great 
results—desirable or otherwise, as one may hap- 
pen to think. In order to understand this 
change, we must go briefly over the history of 
the last two years. 

In February, 1871, France elected a national 
assembly to agree upon terms of peace with Ger- 
many. ‘The republic had then been in existenee 
five months. <A large majority of the members 
| chosen were in favor of a monarchy, but they 
were divided between two candidates for the 
; throne. 
| There was not time then to discuss the form 
} of government, and indeed the national assem- 
| bly was not chosen for that purpose. <A large 
| party dispute the right of this assembly to take 
any such action. Accordingly M. Thiers was 
chosen “chief of the Executive Power,” or chief 
ruler, for the time being. 

As soon as the peace was arranged the mon- 
archists, finding themselves in a majority, deter- 
mined to destroy the republic. This, however, 
they were powerless to do, and the assembly di- 
vided into parties, which were named according 
to the part of the hall in which they sat. Those 
on the Extreme Right were fora monarchy at 
sll hazards. The Right were for it as soon as 
they could get it. The Right Centre desired a 
monarchy, but would not plunge the country in 
| War to establish it. The Left Centre were ex- 
tremely moderate republicans, simply going for 
that form of government as the best under the 
cireumstances. The Left believed the republic 
the best under any circumstances, but detested 
the communists. And the Extreme Left were 
radical republicans, 
| Fora long time M. Thiers steered his way eas- 
| ily between these parties. Neither party was 
| strong enough to thrust him from his official po- 
| sition, and no two could agree ona change. He 
| was elected President of the Republic, but it was 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











agreed that the government should still be pro- 
visional and temporary. 
Gradually a change came over the assembly. 
The republicans gained strength both by conver- 
sions and by the ele&ion of republicans to fill 
| the places of monarchists who died or resigned. 
M. Thiers himself from being a moderate royal- 
jist became a moderate republican, and put re- 
| publicans in the ministry. The monarchists saw 

the power slipping away from them, and though 
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“And you find enough to take up your minds, | they could not unite upon a form of vovern. 


| ment to take the place of the provisional repyp. 

lic, they could unite in a determination that y, 
| Thiers should no longer be at the head of affairs 
| to bring the country round toa permanent ae. 
ceptance of the republican form. 

Accordingly when the assembly met on the 
19th of last May the Right gave notice of an 
“interpellation”—or, as we should call it, a mo- 
tion—condemning the action of the President 
in inviting republicans into his ministry. The 
debate begun on the 23d. M. Dufaure, the min. 
ister of justice, boldly declared that the time 
had come for establishing the republic. The de. 
bate extended over two days, and the Right tri- 
umphed. The monarchists had 863 votes, and 
the republicans 348; giving 4 majority of fif. 
teen against M. Thiers. 

M. Thiers—or to use the more comprehensive 
term, the government—resigned at once, and the 
assembly immediately chose Marshal McMahon 
President. He is the best general in France, but 
perhaps that is not saying much. He has never 
engaged in politics, but the monarchists proba. 
bly know their man. He has served in the army 
under two monarchies, the empire and two re. 
publics, and so far as is known has never de- 
elared his opinions. 

What events will follow no one can tell. The 
monarchists are ina majority, but what mon- 
archy do they want? Many are in favor of the 
Comte de Chambord, grandson of the Bourbon 
Charles X., who was King of France from 1824 
to 1830. He is fifty-three years old, and is mar- 
ried, but has no son. Others in the assembly 
prefer a king from the Orleans family, which is 
a younger branch of the Bourbon family. The 
heir of the Orleans family is the Comte de Paris, 
grandson of Louis Philippe, who was King of 
the French from 1830 to 1848; and should the 
Comte de Chambord be made king, the Comte 
de Paris would be his natural heir. There are 
a few Bonapartists in the assembly also, but 
they are powerless. 

It will be seen, then, that though the mon- 
archists have had a victory, they do not know 
how to use it, because they are divided among 
themselves. It is therefore not unlikely that in 
a short time the assembly will become republi- 
can, and before the partisans of the two princes 
can agree what they will do with their victory, 
they may have lost all its fruits. 

- +e 
BORDER TROUBLES. 

On the 17th of May, Col. R. 8S. Mackenzie, of 
the United States Army, a brave and gallant 
cavalry officer, who bears the marks of numer- 
ous wounds received in battle, made an invasion 
of Mexico. With a body of cavalry numbering 
about five hundred, he rode across the border, 
and, after marching all night, came upon a camp 
of Indians,—Kickapoos, Lipans and others. He 
instantly attacked them, broke up the camp, 
killed nineteen Indians, captured many others, 
with a large amount of property, dispersed the 
rest, and at once returned to American soil. 

This was an act of war against a country with 
which we are at peace, and it was a high-handed 
| proceeding. It has been both asserted and de- 
nied that the colonel acted under orders. Wheth- 
cr this was so or not, it does not change the 
character of the act. It merely settles the ques- 
tion who was responsible for the violation of one 
of the fundamental laws that govern nations in 
their relations to each other. 

Col. Mackenzie had no more right to lead an 
armed force into Mexico than a Canadian colo- 
nel has to lead an army into Vermont. Neither 
had the War Department the right to order the 
raid. No matter how serious the provocation, 
no military commander can, without the viola- 
tion of recognized national obligations, lead a 
hand of soldiers into the territory of a country 
with which his government is at peace. 

As a matter of fact there was great provoca- 
tion. The border between the United States and 
Mexico is the scene of constant trouble. Fron- 
tiersmen are in general “hard characters.” 
Thieves, vagabonds, murderers, and rogues of 
all classes, abound in frontier settlements. They 
can perform their lawless acts on the border with 
much less fear of punishment than in the interior. 

Such rogues are probably quite as numcrous 
on the American as on the Mexican side of the 
line, and as Americans are generally more intel- 
ligent and more adventurous than Mexicans, 
they are probably proportionately more danget- 
ous. 

Sut the Mexicans are bad enough, and the In- 
dian Mexicans are as lawless and cruel as it is 
possible for men to be. It has been their con- 
stant practice to come over to the American side, 
steal all they could lay their hands upon, and 
then escape to Mexico where no law would touch 
them. Large numbers of cattle and horses have 
been stolen in this way; houses have been burned 
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THE LAME BOY’S PETS, 


The school is out, A merry throng 
Bounds o'er the meadows, wild and free, 

Like bees that hum their summer song. 
One follows slowly —lame is he, 


High fies the ball; hands, feet are quick; 
"Tis caught! Tlow loud the shout of glee! 

The poor, lame boy, with aspect meek, 
Along the bank limps quietly. 


“With all the rest you'd gladly roam?” 
“O, no, sie!” sintling, answers he. 

“Playmates enough FT have at home; 
You'll hear them calling after me. 





“TL have a starling who can speak; 
The’ bid me welcome Lean tell; 

My linnet’s leg is far from weak; P 
He draws his bucket from the well.” 


“But when your schooling time is past, 

Some trade you'll have to choose, you'll see, 
“TH cobble shoes, and have a last; 

No matter then how lame I be. 


“Money T'll get when IT grow tall, 
And birds Pil bay for company ; 
While working I shall hear them all, 

Nor will my lame leg trouble me.” 


Now peering from the cottage door, 
Ilis mother’s siniling face | see; 
She loves her puny cripple more 
Than if his limbs were strong and free. 
The linnet sang; the starling came 
And welcomed him with voice of glee. 
1 turned away, and owned with shame 
That poor lame boy had tutored me. 
John Oxenford. 
oo - 

“ONE THING THOU LACKEST.” 

Here are some sad pictures of the folly of 
neglecting to secure qe “one thing” that of all 
Others can satisfy the heart, and crown the life 
with pence: 

William Pitt, son of the great Earl of Chatham, 
was endowed with the rarest gifts of nature, and, 
at the early ave of twenty-four, was prime min- 
ister of “The mightiest intelleets,” 
says one who knew him well, “bent before him, 
and the highest offices were in his patronage. 


England 


Bach morning when he rose, he was entitled to 
assert that, in all the vast realms of England, 
the sun shone on none who was in reality, how- 
ever he might be in name, more powerful than 
himself. And vet this great man, during his 
public career, was always wretched, miserable, 
unhappy.” “tle died,’ says a biographer, “in 
his forty-seventh vear, on the anniversary of the 
very day on which he had entered Parliament. 
O, what a difference there was between the 
buoyant youth of twenty and the careworn 
statesman of forty-seven! Before the eyes of 
the one sparkled a long vista of political enjoy- 
ments and honors; before the eves of the other 
were the anxicties and cares which had attended 
them when grasped. He had followed as his ob- 
ject in life unsanctified ambition, and he found 
in it vanity and vexation of spirit,” ‘and died,” 
says Wilberforce, “of a broken heart.” 

Robert Clive was a mereantile clerk in India. 
He had a passion for the life of a soldier, and 
obtained an ensigney in the army of the East. 
Here he rose until he beeame the conqueror of 
India, and had the tresures of the East poured at 
his feet. ‘The whole kingdom,” wrote his father 
to him, “is in transports at the glory and success 
you have gained: come away, and let us rejoice 
together.” He returned, was impeached by the 
House of Commons, and was so chagrined that 
he took his own life. 

Among those who have sought for happiness 
in the honors and excitements of public life, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the orator, is a mel- 
ancholy instance of the folly of such a course. 
In the House of Commons, so powerful was the 
impression produced by his speeches, that mem- 
bers could not trust themselves to vote on any 
question on which he spoke until the excitement 
had subsided. Yet this man died in wretched- 
ness and want. Ilis last words were, “I am ab- 
solutely undone!” 

_— ~~? ——-— 
HOW POPE WAS REBUKED. 

The poet Pope was as disagreeable in his man- 
ners as he was in his person, and sometimes his 
conceit and crustiness provoxed a severe retort: 


The poet was one evening at Burton’s coffee- 
house, where himself and Swift and Arbuthnot, 


“Let the young gentleman look at it. 
have light directly.” 

The young officer took up the manuscript 
volume, and after a little study and considera- 
tion, his countenance brightened. 

“tis but a slight omission on the part of the 
scribe,” he said. 
terrogation at this point to make the whole in- 
telligible.”’ 

Pope saw in an instant that the oflcer was 
right; but the thought of being out-done in 
Greck translation by a mere youth, and a red- 
coat, piqued him, and with a sharp, bitter twang 
he cried out,— 

“And pray, young sir, what is a note of inter- 
rogation?” 

**A note of interrogation,” answered the officer, 
surveying the wizened, hunch-backed poet from 
head to foot with contemptuous look, “is a little 
crooked thing that asks questions!” 


“or 


COMPLETELY SCARED. 

It is to be hoped that the days are over when 
ambitious ignorance can get lazy places under 
the government by political favor, But it seems 
there are some applicants who even now have 
not heard of ‘Civil Service Reform,’’ or have not 
found out what it means, and who accordingly 
still imagine that “influence” will elect them, 
whether they know any thing or not. The ques- 
tioning of these mistaken individuals opens up 
now and then a litthe humorous varicty in the 
dull labor of examining candidates. <A letter 
from Washington to the Baltimore Sun says: 


Many amusing incidents occur daily at the ex- 
amination now in progr for the purpose of 
filling vacancies in the treasury department. 
One day a middle-aged gentleman from Saginaw, 
Mich., fresh from a saw-mill, put in an appear- 
ance at nine o'clock, and he was assigned a seat 
with thirty-four other men and thirty-two ladies, 
and a copy of the questions handed to each. 

The Michigander looked over the arithmetical 
questions for a while, and then, turning around 
to the others, loudly remarked, “I once could do 
fractions, but these beat all I have ever seen. 1 
am going to give it up.” 

The clerk in charge of the room prevailed upon 
him to try some of the other questions, telling 
him that because he could not answer some par- 
ticular question was no reason why he could not 
pass if the remaining ones were good. Ile was 
soothed, but when in a moment the second sheet 
was handed him, he again announced that he 
proposed to return to Michigan. He was the 
second time asked to try again, and he did so. 
Ile failed to answer a single question, but the 
others, to tease him, would insist that he should 
remain. 

Finally, when he was about to leave, one of 
his fellow-applicants stepped up to him and re- 
marked, “Come back to-morrow and try the re- 
mainder,” 

The irate Michigander darted out of the room 
with the remark, “Well, that is the wust I ever 
saw!” 

There are many of the same character examined 
daily, and it is doubtful whether forty-two, the 
required number, will pass the requisite test out 
of the five hundred and fifty to be examined. 
Many of the men are without education, and 
put in applications expecting a reward for polit- 
ical efforts during the last campaign. These ap- 
plications were in each case referred to the ex- 
amining board, and the applicants have been 
each notified to come forward and be examined. 
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HUNTING ALLIGATORS. 

These monsters of the lagoon serve for game 
to sportsmen who are unable to find any other 
excitement with more danger in it. Though 
much thinned out lately by constant shooting, 
still a correspondent of the New York Sun says: 

The pine woods in Southern Florida are filled 
with alligators. I found them thicker there than 
in any other spot. The woods are frequently 
cut up into swamps and savannas, and water 
stands in these places all the year round. The 
alligator makes large holes in these swamps and 
savannas. He covers the holes with dried cane, 
grass and whatever he can find of a similar na- 
jture. This covering is raised like a cone, and is 
| two or three feet in height. There is a hole in 

one side of the covering, through which the ’ga- 
| tor crawls out and in. 
In these holes the female alligator raises her 
family. In Turnbull swamp, near New Smyrna, 
|} I saw an alligator hole which seemed to be filled 
| With young ones about eight inches long. 
I was hunting deer with Mr. A. J, Alexander, 
}of Woodburn farm, Kentucky, and Capt. Frank 
Sams, a prominent Indian river hunter. Sams 
Was about to put his hand in the hole te pick up 
one of the little ’gators, when Mr. Alexander 
shouted,— 

“Hold on, Sams, there’s an old she one in that 
hole, and she’s watching you. I can see her 
ahead.” 

Mr. Alexander then drew a bead on the old 
she one and fired. There was a thrashing of the 
water as if a tiger had fallen into acistern. Mr. 
Alexander had hit the old’gator, but had not 
killed her. In her agony she had thrown one of 
the little fellows near the mouth of her nest. 

Sams snatched it up and put it in his pocket. 








with several other scholars, were poring over a 
manuscript copy of the Greek Aristophanes. 
At length they came across a sentence which 
they could not comprehend, and as in their per- 
plexity they talked rather loudly, they attracted 
the attention of a vouny officer who chanced to 
be in another part of the room. He upproached 
and begged leave to look at the pissage. 
“O, by oll means.”’ said Pope, sareastically. 


The little fellow was very lively, and his eyes 
were as bright as diamonds. .We took him to 
Lowa’s Hotel at Smyrna, and tied him on the 
mantelpiece. He became quite tame, and would 
amuse himself by catching thes. THe was very 
prenacious, and would croak and snap at little 
sticks on the slightest provocation. 

Alligators are hunted for 


“It only wants a note of in-| 


‘THE YOUTIPS COMPANION. 


We shall | River (Florida) is a famous place for finding | 


| these creatures, especially near the city of En- 
) terprise. 

| Crowds of northern nicn flock to Enterprise 
jduring the winter, and many of them employ 
| their time in hunting alligators. The guests sit 
| upon the verandah of the hotel hour after hour 
polishing alligator teeth with sandpaper and 
buckskin. Every day somebody brings in alli- 
gator which has been shot in the vicinity. 

After killing the alligator, the men hitch him 
to the stern of their boat with a chain and tow 
him to the beach in front of the hotel. They 
then hire a negro to cutoff his head and skin 
him. After the head is cut off it is buried for 
two weeks. This is necessary to secure the 
monster’s teeth. 

It is amusing to see eminent bankers, minis- 
ters, judges and others watching a spot in the 
ground, near the hotel, where they have buried 
an alligator’s head. Occasionally some gentle- 
man gets hold of the wrong head, and then there 
is arow. Everybody seems crazy on the subject 
of alligator teeth. They sell from two dollars 
apiece up to five dollars. I saw one tooth five 
inches long sold to Capt. Tom Reeves for twenty 
dollars. Some negroes make a fair living. by 
carving flowers and curious figures on the teeth. 
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WHAT THE CHOIR SANG ABOUT 
THE NEW BONNET. 


A foolish little maiden bought a foolish little bonnet, 
‘ith a ribbon, and a feather, and a bit of lace upon it; 
And that the other maidens of the little town might 
know it, 
She thought she'd goto mecting the next Sunday, 
just to show it. 


But though the little bonnet was searce larger than 
a dime, 

The getting of it settled proved to be a work of 
time; 

So when ‘twas fairly tied, all the bells had stopped 
their ringing, 

And when she came to meeting, sure enough, the 
folks were singing, 


So this foolish little maiden stood and waited at the 


door; 

And she shook her ruffles out behind, and smoothed 
them down before. 

“Hallelujah! hallelujah!” sang the choir above her 
wad,— 

“Hardly knew you! hardly knew you!” were the 
words she thought they said. 


This made the little maiden feel so very, very cross, 

That she gave her litthe mouth a tw ist, her little 
head a toss; 

For she thought the very hymn they sang was all 
about her bonnet, 

With the ribbon, and the feather, and the bit of 
lace upon it. 


And she would not wait to listen to the sermon or 
the prayer, 

But pattered down the silent street and hurried up 
the stair, 

Till she'd reached her little bureau, awd in a bandbox 


on it, 
Had hidden, safe from critic’s eye, her foolish little 
bonnet. 


Which proves, my little maidens, that each of you 
will tind 

In every Sabbath service but an echo of your mind; 

And that the little head that’s filled with silly little 


airs 
Will never get a blessing from sermons or from 
prayers, Our Young Folks. 
or 
FREAKS OF MEMORY. 

The memory sometimes plays strange tan- 
trums when the brain is injured by a violent 
blow. Cases are on record where in sickness all 
that happened in health was forgotten, and on 
recovery all that happened in sickness was for- 
gotten. The following case is of a similar sort: 

Nearly three years ago Mr. R. A. Hall, then a 
resident of Elmira, was rendered unconscious by 
striking his head against a beam in his barn. 
He speedily recovered, and no serious conse- 
quences resulted from the injury up to within 
the past few days. Shortly after the accident 
Mr. Hall engaged in the mereantile business in 
Scranton, Pa., and removed thither with his 
family. One day last weck he was obliged to 
leave his store and go home, owing to a severe 
and peculiar pain in his head. After reaching 
his residence he was taken with violent spasms, 
which continued at short intervals until at ten 
o’clock at night, when they left him, and he 
sank into a quict sleep, resting well all night. 

Upon awaking in the morning, his actions 
were so singular that it was a long time before 





his friends could explain the cause. It was fi- 
nally discovered that his memory, from the date | 
of the accident in Elmira, was entirely gone. | 
Every thing that had oceurred during the past 

three years, and during that time many import- 

ant events had transpired in his life, was as | 
blank to him as if he had been in a swoon for 
all that time. 

He reco: nized his wife and others that he had 
known before the accident, but two children that 
were born during the past three years were en- 
tire strangers to him. His oldest child, five 
years old, he remembered only as she was when 
but two. 

His mind seemed weak, and his friends hoped 
that with the return of his usual good health his 
memory would be restored. In aday or two, 
however, both his mental and physical vigor re- 
turned, but the singular gap in his memory re- 
mained. 

His partner in business, Mr. Pratt, Mr. Hall 
had known for years. Mr. Pratt, at the time of 
the injury to Mr. Hall’s head, was principal of a 
school at Danville, Pa., and Mr. Hall remembers 
him only as that. He entered the latter’s room 








aday or so after he was taken sick, and Mr. 
Hall was very much surprised to see him, and 
asked about his school and friends in Danville. | 


their hides and} Mr. Hall could hardly be brought to believe his 


teeth, though what the latter are good for does | present position, but he finally saw it could not 


Not appear, except as curiosities. St 


John’s | be otherwise. 
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Every effort has been made by his family, by 
bringing up old associations, the death of friends 
and relatives, and important events in his Jife 
for the past three years, to awaken some sien of 
recollection of that tune, but in vain 

He was greatly surprised to hear that he haq 
been doing business in Seranton lor two years 
and ina drive through that city a day or two 
since he recognized none of the business firms 
with whom he has had dealings during thay 
time. He is now in this city, Visiting old scenes 
and friends, in hopes that he may fix his ming 
on something which will lead it back over the 
three years that are blank to him, and result jy 
entirely restoring his memory. 


————_+@>—_——— 


THE PRIEST AND HIS DINNER. 

An Trish priest was standing at the corner of 
a square about the hour of dinner, when one of 
his countrymen, observing the worthy father iy 
perplexity, thus addressed him: 

“O Father O'Leary, how is your riverence!” 

“Mightily put out, Pat,” was the reply. 

“Put out! Who'd put out your riverence?” 

“Ah, you don’t understand; that is just it | 
am invited to dine at one of the houses in this 
square, and I have forgotten the name, and | 
never looked at the number, and now it is nearly 
one o'clock.” 

“QO, is that all?” was the reply. “Just now be 
aisy, your riverence; Pll settle that for you.” 

So saving, away flew the good-natured Lrish- 
man around the square, glancing at the kiteh. 
ens, and when he discovered a tire that denoted 
hospitality, he thundered at the door and in. 
quired,— 

“Is Father O'Leary here? 

As might be expected, again and again he was 
repulsed. At length an angry footman ex. 
elaimed,— 

“No; bother on Father O'Leary! he is not 
here; but he was to dine here to-day, and the 
cook is in a rage, and ys the dinner will be 
spoiled, Allis waiting for Father O'Leary.” 

Paddy, leaping from the door as if the steps 
were on fire, rushed up to the astonished priest, 
saying,— 

“Allis right, your riverence; you dine at forty- 
three, and acmighty good dinner you’ ll get.’ 

“O Pat,” said the grateful pastor, ‘the bless. 
ings of a hungry man be upon you!” 

“Long life and happiness to your riverence! | 
have got your malady. I only wish I had your 
cure. 








~+~o>—-—_——— 
“I TOLD YOU SO,” 

We are often amused by the complacency of 
those would-be prophets who are wiser after the 
event, and say so much about what they did 
know, and what they could have told, &c. As: 
little fable in Good Things puts it: 





A swallow’s nest fell from the eaves of a farm- 
house, and the barnyard poultry and the hedge- 
birds gathered about the ruins, and went into 
committee on them. “I knew it was going to 
fall; I felt sure it must the last time T went on 
the roof,” chirped a sparrow. 

“Stupid thing—building its nest up there,” 
hissed 2 goose. 

“T could have taught her how to lay cygs, 
without getting them smashed, if she had only 
come to me,” quacked a duck. 

“And IT could have taught her how to hatch 
them; I have had to hatch yours, Neighbor 
Duck,’”’ clueked a hen, 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble! If people choose to 
be fools they must take the consequences,’’ said 
a strutting turkey-cock, puffing out his feathers. 

“My friends, vou are very kind to take so 
much interest in my affairs,” twittered the poor 
swallow; “butif you were so sure that my house 
was going to fall, isn’t it a pity that you didn't 
tell me so a little sooner?” 


~o>— 


THE HUMAN PULSE, 


The human pulse, in all ages of the world, has 
been consulted as an index of health or discase. 
It is a kind of dial within us, which gives us both 
the measure of time and of health. The pulse 
of a person in health beats about seventy strokes 
in a minute, and the ordinary term of life is 
about seventy years. In this seventy years, the 
pulse of a temperate person beats two billion, 
tive hundred and seventy million, four hundred 
and forty thousand times. If no actual disor 
ganization should happen, a drunken perset 
might live until his pulse beat this number ol 
times; but by the constant stimulus of ardent 
spirits, or pulse-quickening food, the pulse be- 
comes greatly accelerated, and the two billion, 
five hundred and seventy million, four hundred 
and forty pulsations are performed in little mor 
than half the ordinary term of human life, and 
life goes out in forty or forty-five years instead 
of seventy. This application of numbers is £1’ 
en to show that the acceleration of those forces 
diminishes the term of human life. 

+o 
AN INCIDENT. 

A late number of Zion’s Herald contained the 
following, relating to the effective service done 
by a paymaster, who is a native of this city: 

During the late war of the rebellion, your col 
respondent was stationed at New Orleans, under 
Gen. Banks. In the latter part of the year 186°, 
while coming down the Mississippi River on the 
steamer Mittie Stevens, our attention was drawt 
to the hurricane deck by horrible oaths uttered 
by a captain of a Western regiment, A larse 
crowd had gathered around the uproarions off 


; cer, Who was showing his authority, he being 


charge of a company of soldiers that were beits 
taken to the Crescent city. This officer had beet 

a © Ne 
for several days blustering around the bo.t, fre 
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passengers and soldicrs on bord were fairly dis 
eusted With bis ungentlemanly langunae. 

*'On board the boat, seated in the ladies’ saloon, 
was Maj. Albert HL. Hoyt, one of the most popu- 
Jar paymasters that Unele Sam ever had. Maj, 
Hovt went on deck, and, confronting the oath- 
taking officer, said, — 

“Captain, are you aware that vou are violating 
the laws of God and the country you serve, and 
setting a bad example to the soldiers under your 
command? If you utter another oath, consider 
yourself under arrest.” 

“The swearing captain was awed into silence. 
There Was NO swearing On the boat the remain- 
der of that wip. Six months afterward we met 
this self-same captain, who, referring to the 
above incident, said that the words of Maj. Hoyt 
were the means of his salvation, as he from that 
day, had travelled in the strait and narrow path 
that leads to life everlasting. 

+e 

RAILROADS FORTY YEARS AGO. 

Railroad travelling can be made a luxury in 
our day, but ft was but a slight improvement on 
stages, cither in time or comfort, when first 
The Hartford Courant says 








established. 





There has been a great improvement since the 
Hartford and New Haven road was opened. It 
had then very meagre facilities. The railroad 
was poor, had only scrap rails, which were all 
the while curling up and running through the 
ear floors; the cars were small and the locomo- 
tives weak. In facet, it did not take much to 
block a train in those days. Henry “C. White, 
ene of the first conductors on the road, tells how 
he and the baggawe-master used to sit in front 
of the locomotive, one on each side, and brush 
off the snow from the rails with a broom as the 
train slowly crawled along. Each had a pail of 
sand, and sprinkled a handful on the track when 
necessary. The driving-wheels (engines had 
only one pair then) used to slip round and 
round, and torment them almost to death. 

On one oceasion a train got stuck on the Yales- 
ville grade by one inch of snow, and the wood 
and water gave out before the locomotive could 
overcome it. At last they got out the neighbors, 
yoked four pairs of oxen to the train, and drew 
it, passengers, baggage and all, into Meriden, 
with flying colors, 

In the early days of the road the stage-coach 
drivers used to regard the cars With great con- 
tempt. Indeed, thirty years ago the passenger 
trains were three or four hours on the road to 
New Haven, and the stawe-coaches went in 
about the same time. Superintendent Davidson 
remembers riding with his father in a carriage 
drawn by two horses, in 1840, whieh had a race 
with a passenger train near Wallingford, where 
the turnpike and railroad are parallel for three 
or four miles; and during all that time the car- 
riave kept even with the train. 

There were only two ftYains each wav daily 
then, both carrying passengers and freight. 





The old cars were divided into three compart: | 
ments, opened on the side, and had twenty-four 


seats. The locomotives had only twelve inch 


cylinders, and no cabs to protect the engineer , 


and fireman from the weather. 
———————_+ > 
PEEPING FROGS, 

It is well for all people in the country to know 
the difference between “peeping” and “croak- 
ing” frows, 

Among the first and most noticeable of the 
spring sounds that come to us from the neigh- 
borhood of the ponds and streams is the voice of 
the peeping frog; and this little creature will 
Well repay one’s attention. It is commonly 
thought to be the young of the bullfrog; but 
this is not so; it seems to be a distinet varicty of 
the frox family. He makes himself heard in the 
spring as soon as the ice has melted, and is most 
musical during the evening. You will find him 
sitting amone the old brown grasses and leaves 
atthe edve of the water; and, as soon as he hears 
your footfall, down he flattens himself, aud you 
would easily mistake him for a brown leaf; but, 
trusting to your ears and not eyes, you soon will 
see this little brown leaf cautiously rise up, swell 
its little throat to half the size of its body, and 
give a “peep” shrill cnough to leave no doubt as 
to what makes that sound. These frogs are, 
when sitting, about an inch long, and vary in 
color from a light to very dark brown. They 
are easily caught; and by putting them in a 
Wide-mouthed bottle covered with thin muslin, 
and placing this under a hat, or in any place 
away from the light, they will continue their 
peeping for some time. 





linac 
TO SOME PURPOSE. 

If those who are beginning to earn good wares 
were denying themselves hurtful luxuries, they 
mizht soon lay the foundation of a large fortune. 
The difference between drinking water and beer 
soon tells on the purse. 


SAVING 


A New Orleans paper tells of a printer who, 
When his fellow-workmen went out to drink 
heer during the working hours, put into the 
bank the amount which he would have spent if 
le had gone out to drink. He kept his resolu- 
ton for five years. He then examined his bank 
Secount and found that he had on deposit 
8521 36. In the five years he had not lost a day 
from ill health. Throe out of five of his fellow- 
workmen had, in the meantime, become drunk- 
re. = worthless as workmen, and were dis- 
arred, 
The water-drinker then bought out the print- 
S-office, went on enlarging his business, and, 
hi twenty years from the time he began to put 
Th money in the bank, was worth $100,000. 
1e story, whether new or old, teaches a lesson 


bo every boy and young man should lay to 
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WILLIE BRIGGS. 


I know a little farmer-boy, 
His name is Willie Briggs; 

He has two sticks for horses, 
And nails for calves and pigs. 

His stalls are under grandma’s chair, 
His pigs, at least a score, 

Stand feeding at a crack which runs 
Across the kitchen floor. 


He makes his team do any work 
That Stephen's team can do; 

‘They plough, and drag, and go to town, 
And prance and caper too. 

His pigs grow fat, and then are killed, 
And salted down for meat; 

But he has never told me yet 
He thought them good to eat, 


‘This little farmer-boy T love,— 
His eye is bright and blue, 
And in his face, so clean and fair, 
There's something brave and true, 
I think that when papa is old, 
And mamma’s hair is white, 
And Steve has other nags to drive, 
He'll drive, and do it right. 





1 think his horses will be sleek, 
His pigs be plump and clean, 

His cows will wander in and out 
Of pastures broad and green; 

His hands will not be white as now, 

[is cheeks will gather tan, 

But from his honest eyes will look 

An honest Christian man, 


God bless you, little Willie boy! 
Your nags are true and steady, 

Let’s take a ride, you hiteh them up- 
I'll very soon be ready. 

Grandma, good-by, you feed the pigs, 
But we'll be back by noon— 

We'll only take a little trip 
To Cortland, or the moon, 
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For the Companion. 


MONEY. 


RACHEL’S 














| 
‘money, mother? I thought you wanted me to 





Rachel sat down and counted the pennies her 
father had given her. 

There were twelve in all. Rachel felt rich. 
After that her bank grew heavy quite fast. 

Old Miss Bush, who lived next door, told Ra- 
chel she would hire her to do errands whenever 
she needed her, and the little girl earned consid- 
erable in that way. 

Uncle Charlie, too, often dropped a penny into 
the bank when he ran in to see them. 

“What are you going to do with that money?” 
asked her mother, one day. 

“Why—save it,” said Rachel. 

“For what?” asked her mother. 

“To get the bank full,”’ said Rachel. 

“And what then?” 

“O, then I'll empty it out and begin again, I 
suppose,”’ said the litde girl. 

“Vm afraid you’re getting to be a miser,”’ said 
her mother. ‘Do you know what a miser is?” 

“Yes,” said Rachel, remembering some old 


| picrure cards. “‘M is a miser, counting over his 


gold.’”’ 
“And R is for Rachel, counting over her pen- 


| nies,” said mamma, laughing. ‘TIL tell you 


what a miserdoes. He begins when he is young 
to save all he can; and the more he saves, the 


?| more he wants, and the less he likes to spend. 
| He goes about with old clothes on his back, only 


fit for a beggar. He never buys any thing nice 
to eat, or books or pictures to interest him. 

And when he gets too old to earn any more, 
his chief pleasure is to count over his gold, and 
make sure none is lost.” 

“How ugly!” exclaimed Rachel. 
couldn’t be a miser-man. I’m a girl.” 


“But I 


“There are plenty of miser-women,” said her 


mother. “I don’t want my girl to be one.” 
Rachel sat still awhile and wondered. By-and- 
by she said, ‘Do you want me to spend all my 


of ” 
be saving. 





“T don’t wish you to spend your moncy fool- 


| ishly,” said her mother, “but want you to learn | 


to spend it wisely, and not to save it just for the 
sake of saving. 


“Yes,” said Rachel, “but he wouldn’t prom- 
ise.” 

“Well, why don’t you buy it yourself?” asked 
mamma, “Father has a good many ways for 
his money.” 

“And there’s little Jessie Carr, too,” said Ra- 
chel, slowly, after thinking a little while. “I 
might get her one of those great oranges I saw 
at the store yesterday. You know [ used to 
spend my pennies for her real often, but since 
my bank came I forgot it.” 

“That would be nice,” said her mother. .“Poor 
little Jessie! She has to suffer so much! and 





her mother can’t afford many such things for | 


her.” 

Rachel put on her hat, shook out enough 
money from her bank to make her purchases, 
and started for the store, 

She found just what she wanted—a nice slate 
and a beautiful yellow orange. There was 
money enough left to get a lemon, too, and the 
clerk gave her a little bag of candy. 

Rachel felt very proud and happy as she hur- 
ried to Jessie’s house, eager to show her treasures. 

Jessie’s white little face brightened as Rachel 
burst in and laid the orange, lemon and candy 
before her, 

“See, Jessie!’ she exclaimed, “those are yours. 
I bought them with my ownty tonty money! 
And this, too! This is mine,” producing the 
transparent slate. ‘You shall draw the first 
picture, Jessic.’”’ 

The little girls had a nice time that morning, 
and Rachel told Jessie all about the bank, and 
what she had learned about saving and spend- 
ing. [don’t think there is any danger now that 
Rachel will be a miser-woman, M. BE. 

———— —_—— —--- 


For the Companton, 


PHIL’S FIRST LETTER. 

My Dear Granpra,—I saw a runaway horse 
the other day, and [T saw two runaway horses a 
long time ago. The horses were naughty. A 
colored man caught them, [have a lion, and 
an oxen, and a tiger. ve gotacow. I’ve got 
some birds. I got a pair of reins on Christmas, 
with bells. Tygot a letter from you to-day. I 
vot a dollar init. Tam going to keep it all day 
and all night. Tam never going to spend it. I 
am going to have on pants when IT come to sce 
you. My engine is broken, [ will drive your 
horse and take you to ride. [have got a Noah’s 
Ark. He had three sons, Shem, Ham and Ja- 
phet. God sent a flood on the earth to drown 
all the bad people. Noah went into the ark so he 
shouldn’t be drowned. God told him to. He 
took a tiger, and a lion, and two camels, and two 
blind dogs, and a lame duck. 

I have a wheelbarrow. Johnny Forbes said 
something bad the other day. He said ‘“Con- 
found it!’ Jam good. IT treat my mamma 
well all the time. [made a riddle: Why is the 
oxen’s color like the horse’s color? ’Cause 
they’re both so bright. [have a gun. I love 
you, grandpa. IT love God. I love grandma. 





My bird died. Good-by. Pui. 
sciinsisSMi ias 
“LITTLE MOTHER.” 


She is such a mite of a body! Why, even on 
tiptoe she is hardly as high as the door-knob, 
yet, mite that she is, she would put many a 
grown-up girl to shame. 

“Why are you getting up so early, little 
mother?” said I, one morning, opening my 
sleepy eyes at the sound of a pair of small feet 
pattering about the floor. 

“O, I’m going to help mamma get breakfast!’ 
said the littke woman; and when I went down- 
stairs, there she was, with a great apron that 
reached almost to her toes tied round her waist, 
puttirg the forks and napkins in their places 
“You needn’t fink I’m going to play every min- 
ute, and let poor mamma do all the work!” she 
says, with dignity, when Patty Green, the little 
girl next door, teases her to come out and swing; 
that is, if it happens to be when she has that 
apron on, for at other times nobody likes play 
better than this same mite of a woman. And 
when the other day I met Cerulia and Saphira 
Jones out making calls in their very Sunday 
best, and found their “poor mamma’ in the 
kitchen, ironing their ruffled skirts, I couldn’t 
help wishing that they had heard her say it. 


a em 


Tue Last ScENE.— One may live as a conquer- 
or, or a king, or a magistrate; but he must die a 
man. The bed of death brings every human be- 
ing to his pure individuality, to the intense con- 
templation of the deepest and most solemn of all 
relations, the relation between the creature and 
his Creator.— Webster. 


| 


Didn't [hear you teasing father | 
' yesterday for a transparent slate?” 


| 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
3. 
WORD SQUARI 
i J pein American 
A boy's name, 
A kind of stone, 
4. A girl's name, 
5. 


To negotiate, HW. dD. 
2. 

1. A ruler. 3. A name. 

2. A belt. 4. ‘Yo bring up. 
3. 





CHARADE, 


My whole came up to my chamber 
With my Jirst mixed ina tin; 
She held it out for me to see, 
But L said, “It is too thin.” 


Then all at once she dropped it 
In the middle of my bed; 
“O, see what a second you have made 
On my nice new last!" T said. 
X. ¥. &. 


Conundrums. 

Why are physicians like teachers? Because, to be 
successful, they must have patiquts, (pationce.) 

Why is usury like a whisper? Beeaure it isn’t 
allowed, (aloud.) 

What is the difference between one pear and two 
pears? Three; because the first is a pear and the 
second is a pair of pears, (four,) and the diflerence 
between four and one is three. 

Which is the most general Holly day? 
day. 

Why is the nose in the middle of the face? 
cause it is the scenter, (centre.) 

When does a little girl's cloak carry an untruth? 
When there is a false hood in it, 


Christinas 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Birthday. 

2. Time hangs heavy on our hands. 

8. Notion, Empire, Wallow, Yearly, Octavo, Reap 
er, Kopeck. New York. 

4. Means, Eaten, Atone, Nenia, Sneak. 





THE LAST KISS, 

The Lynchburg papers tell a touching incident in 
connection with the floods in that State, a little while 
ago. 

A mother and several little children were making 
their escape from a narrow neck of Jand, which lies 
between the river and the canal, when they were 
amazed to find that the bridge was already gone, 
and that their only hope was to cling to the abut- 
ment of the bridge until the angry waves should 
subside. But as they stood there clinging to the 
abutment, the waves continued to rise higher and 
higher, while in the deep darkness they could hear 
the crashing of trees amid the thunders of bridge 
timbers that were wildly dashing all around them. 
They had been in this desperate condition for some 
time, when the little girl felt that her strength was 
gone, and with a wild shriek of terror sheexclaimed, 
“Kiss me, mother, for I can’t hold any longer!” 
And with the warm pressure of that mother's lips 
upon her cheeks, she was swept away and was seen 
no more.—N. Y. Commercial Adve tiser. 
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Excelsior Printing Press! 
Business Men can do their own 

rinting and advertising. BOYS have 
delightful, MONEY MAKING amusement, 
Send stamp for circular and specimens, 
to the manufacturers, KELSEY & CO,, 
Meriden, Conn. ldeow52t 


Mercanti'e Saving Institution, 

EW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 

ington Street, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 

in the State that paysinterest on deposit fer each and 

every full calendar month they remain in bank, The ine 

stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express 
p'otection of depositors. 19-13t 


mt) perday! Arents wanted! Allclarses of working peo» 
5 to wV ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their epare moments or all the time then atanytuing 
ise. Particularsireo, Addsess G, Stinson & Co., Portivad. 
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The Surscrirvrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 
Tue Companton ts sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
‘c, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
by law. 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 





h@puule in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. | was minister there it required six months to receive 


1EN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURKD, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
piper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 














STOLEN BY INDIANS. 

In the early history of our country, children were 
often stolen by Indians, aud brought up as members 
of the tribe by which they were captured. The par- 
ents knew not whether they were dead or living. 
The Montreal Gazette gives an account of a child 
stolen only a few years ago. 

It appears that thirty years ago a little child, the 
son a Quebec carpenter named Richards, mysteri- 
ously disappeared, and constant efforts made for his 
recovery were of no avail, no clue being discovered 
as to his fate or whereabouts. Thirty years passed 
away and the loss of the child was forgotten by all 
but a few, among whom was one who never forgets 
such a loss. His mother still remembered her little 
boy, and longed and hoped, apparently against hope, 
for his return. 

A few weeks ago the lost was discovered in a 
singular manner. A gentleman coming to Montreal 
on- business, entered the store of a hatter named 
Richmond, and in the course of conversation, re- 
marked that he bore a striking resemblance to the 
Richards family of Quebec. After a while he boldly 
expressed his belief that Richmond could be no other 
than the lost child naw grown to be a man; and 
little by little drew his story from him, which con- 
firmed his opinion. 

Richmond told the strange story of his life, from 
which it appears that he had been stolen by an Ind- 
jan squaw, whom he had been taught to consider 
and love as his mother, and who had confessed, on 
her death-bed only, that he was not her son. The 
name of the family from which he had been stolen 
was, as near as she could remember, Richmond. 
With the slight clue afforded by the squaw’s con- 
fession, he set about discovering his parents, but, as 
might have been expected, without success; and it 
was only by the timely discovery of a stranger, of 
his resemblance to the Richards family, that he was 
restored, after thirty years, to those who, with but 
one exception, had given up ail hope of ever seeing 
him again. 

i iiponianpiate 
FREAK OF AN INJURED BRAIN, 

The New Haven Palladium says,— 

We kuow a gentleman who, up to sixteen years 
ago, had a most wonderful memory of historical 
facts and dates, and passages in sacred and profane 
literature. Whatever in prose or verse happened to 
strike his taste he could commit to memory, al- 
though very lengthy, in an_ineredibly short ‘time. 
At the time above mentioned he was stricken with 
fever, and, for many days, was thought to be beyond 
recovery. But he tinally got better, but found that 
his memory of every thing he had read and commit- 
ed to memory after his boyhood had gone. Even 
the names of his friends could not be recollected; 
while those of his earliest years came back vividly 
to his mind, with all the tales, riddles, songs and 
ballads he used to know when achild and youth; 
also the whole of the Book of Proverbs, which he 
had got by heart for the reward of a penny for each 
chapter (rather poor pay, by the way) 
in his history and mental experience after the age of 
sixteen was either very opaque or altogether blank. 
Even careful reading has not in any material meas- 
ure recovered his recollection, and he is very fre- 
quently obliged to ask the names of his daily associ- 
ates. 

a ~ 
THE ROGUES’ MISTAKE, 

It is an old saying that the best of us are liable to 
make mistakes; but occasionally something happens 
to show that this unfortunte tendency is not contined 
exclusively to the few whom most men are willing 
to admit to an equality with themselves. Even the 
most expertly wicked are capable of blunders. A 
case in point oceurred in New York recently. 





Three men drove up to a Broad Street’ broker's | 


office in a carriage, for which they had paid ten 
dollars. Entering the front room they began to talk 


with the cashier, who was alone, upon the matter of! 
some Western bonds, which he, however, had never | affectionate. 


heard of. After some misunderstandings one of the 
party took out a newspaper to explain every thing, 
and unfolding it held it up over the glass door of the 
inner office. 


| riage, fearing pursuit every instant. 


| of it; and it was not unnatural. 


| full of metailic 





| mingled with wonderment and alarm. 


| was my fortune to be present at the first exhibition 
}of this 


While the paper thus operated as a screen, another 
of the three slipped in, and seizing the heavy tin 
cash-box that lay there, managed to carry it out un- 
observed and put it into the carriage. The rest, un- 


| able to make the imaginary railroad apparent, soon 


left, and they all rode off at a furious rate in the car- 


The cashier, soon after their departure, entering 
the inner oflice discovered the loss, and instead of 
fainting, fell into a fit of loud and long-continued 
laughter, scarcely cousistent with the feelings of a 
robbed man. Those who learned of the aifair, how- 
ever, all laughed too, as soon as they kuew the whole 


The cashier had in prospect a hunting trip to the 
Sduth Shore, and had brought to the ofiice a tin-box 
ic cartridges, This the robbers had 
taken. It was as heavy as specie, or almost; and on 
opening it they must have been astonished, not to 
say disgusted. The cost of hiring the carriage ex- 
ceeded the value of the cartridges. Moreover there 
were twenty thousand dollars in gold in another box 
in the same office. 





We are glad when an attempt fails to use the news- 
paper in doing evil. ‘The newspaper is an institution 
of honest civilization, and should always turn upon 
rogues who try to use it. 


noes icc 
CHINESE POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, 
In China there is no national post-office. When I 


| 
an answer to a letter sent from Canton to Pekin. It | 


wire power to the mandarins in China. 
Their curiosity was extreme, but it even became 
The messa- 


| ges were sent from one extremity of the line to the | 


| other, 


| 


“We understand it,” they said. “You have 
a tube through which you have sent the message in 
acannon ball;’’ but the promptitude with which an 
answer was returned, and the details given of what 
was doing at the farther end, which they had previ- 
ously settled among themselves, and of which we | 
could have no knowledge, utterly perplexed them, 


| and they exclaimed, as the sole solution, “You and 


| of it.’—Sir John Bowring. 


; resides in Massachusetts 
Every thing 


the devil understand one another, and there’s an end 


AT WORK IN WINTER. 

Within a tew feet of my window, where I sit in 
my easy invalid-chair, stand some large apple trees. 
There has been scarcely a day this winter when these 
trees have not been visited by various birds, in search 
of insect food. The bluejay, creepers of various 
kinds, and other birds, have been present; especially 
the small striped-backed woodpecker, commonly 
called the sapsucker, has been busy. Every nook 
and corner, crevice and cranny has been examined 
and searched with the greatest care. As have 
watched these little laborers, I have thought of the 
vast numbers of these pets that are destroyed every 
season, and how short-sighted and foolish must be the 
man who would put one of these feathered friends to 
death. Save the birds, and thereby save the fruit.— 
L. J. T., in Buckeye Farmer. 











cia ania 
JAPANESE PAPER MONEY, 

A resident of Bangor, Me., has just received a Jap- 
anese ten-cent scrip. The note is made of heavy 
yellow silk paper, about two and a half by one and 
ahalf inches, and is printed in black with ‘tea- 
chest letters” ina very tasteful manner. Upon one 
end is stuck a peculiarly-shaped adhesive stamp, 
printed in purple, with a curious arabesque design, 
in which the words “Imperial Treasury of Japan” 
(in English) are frequently repeated. These seals 
are imprinted on the note in red ink, and altogeth- 
er it is a curious-looking affair to eyes accustomed to 
Uncle Sam's greenbacks. : 





— 
A LITTER OF PIGS, 


Once a man, who had the marvellous gift of shap- 
ing a great many things out of orange peel, was dis- 
playing his abilities ata dinner party before Theo- 
dore Hook and Mr. Thomas Hill, and succeeded in 
counterfeiting a pig, to the admiration of the com- 
pany Mr. Hill tried the same feat; and after de- 
stroying and strewing the table with the peelings of 
a dozen oranges, gave it up, with the exclamation, 
“Hang the pig! Lean’t make him.” 

“Nay, Hill,” exclaimed Hook, glancing at the mess 
on the table, “you have done more; instead of one 
pig, you have made a litter.’”’ 





> 
THE OTHER ONE. 
Recently the editor of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal undertook to tell something that had happened 


to a famous individual, and this is the kind of work 
he made of it: 


John Smith was recently married in Iowa. But it 
wasn't the John Smith that lives here, and in New 
York, and Boston, and Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, 
at St. Louis, and New Orleans, and Mobile, and 
Charleston, and Savannah, and Richmond, and 
Nashville, and Memphis, and Little Rock, and San 
Autonio, and Sacramento, and everywhere else. It 
was the other one. 


AN INGENIOUS BOY. 

We were lately shown a curiosity in the shape of a 
sewing-machine made entirely of wood. It was 
whittled out of ordinary pine with an ordinary jack- 
knife by an ordinary boy—no, not an ordinary boy; 
it was the handiwork of a deaf and dumb boy who 
i A machine was left at the 
home of the boy by an agent, and the lad, with con- 
siderable ingenuity, made a counterpart of the ma- 
chine, and did it wholly with a jack-knife.—Hartford 
Times. 





— —_ 


A couNnTRY squire who was the political oracle 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


strong and healthy by the Peruvian Syrup. 


dies in my pr: 


fur the conditions fur which you pre-cribe them of any I 


} all drugyists. 


| mother or sister, one of these superior machines, 





THOUSANDS OF THE SICK and sufiering have been made 
Com. 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED With a Cough, Weakness of the | 


Lungs, Sore Throat, Pain in the Side, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, White Pine Compound will help you, and, as a | 
general thing, effect a permanent cure. 


Com. 


Dr. Ina A. THAYER, of Baconsburg, Ohio, writes Dr. 
Pierce as follows: “I have been using some of your reme- 
tice and have been very much pleased with 
ard your Purgative Pellets as the best remedy 








them. I reg 
have ever used, so mild and certain in effect, and leaving 
the bowels in an excellent condition. It seems tome they 
must take the place of all other cathartic pills and medi- 
cines.”* Com. 





Wipor’s Cop Liver OIL AND Luwte.—Persons who | 
have been taking Cod Liver Oil will be pleased to learn | 
that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from directions of several 
professional gentlemen, in combining the pure oil and lime | 
in such a manner that it is pleasant to the taste, and its 
effects in lung complaints are truly wonderful. Very many | 
persons whose cases were pronounced hopeless and who 
had taken the clear oil for a long time without marked ef- | 
fect, have been entirely cured by using this preparation. 
Be sure and get the genuine. Manufactured only by A. 
B. Witpor, Chemist, 166 Court Street, Boston. Sold by 
Com. 


A SMALL PAYMENT Down and the balance in easy 
monthly payments, and the total amount only $50, are the 


| terms of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Machine, 


in every respect the best and most perfect machine in use. | 
No man has any excuse for not presenting to his wife, | 
The | 
price is low, and he can have his own time to pay for it | 
When one considers the low price at which it is sold, and | 
the fact that it has demonstrated its superiority over all | 
the other machines by surpassing them in clegant work, | 
and above all the terms on which it is sold, the wonder is | 
that there is not a Wilson Sewing Machine in every home | 
in the State, Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass., and in all other cities in the United States. 

The Company want agents in country towns. Com. 








40 PER WEEK IN CASH to Agents. Every- 
thing furnished and expenses paid. A. COUL- 
TER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 24—4t 











G72 EACH WEEK.— Agents wanted everywhere. 
ep d Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO.,, St. Louis, Mo. 23 4 








-00 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
oD fer yet. Send for Cirewlar. CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Box Hl Northampton, Mass. 24—-1f 





cures the disease. H. G. WHI1E,. Proprietor, 107 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf | 


EK R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
4¢ Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 





—3E 


M ONEY made rapid/y with Stencil and Key Check 
1 Outfits Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8S. M. Spencren, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly 


Postar CARDS. Theart ofseccrct correspondence 
on Postal Cards taught by PHELPs, cipherist, sent on 
receipt of price —25 cents. PHELPS & GEER, 
25—It P. O. Box 191, Jersey City, N. J. 
I OOK HERE, BOYS. Eam Two Dollars a day 
4 afterschool. Boy wanted in every town as agent for 
Siberian Mystery. Send Twenty Cents for sample and 
terms. W. WILLIAMS & CO., Northbridge, Mass. 25 | 














LA per 100, 50 for 30c., 25 for 20c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price and name plainly written. ULLMAN & CO., 12 
Winter Street, Boston. 25—it 


/ DORN your homes with the new chromos, “*Awake’’ 
JA. and *Asleep.””” The pair sent for 50 cents - or, with 
“Whittier’s Barefoot Boy,” $i. Sellrapidly. Large dis- 
count to Agents. Address W. F. CARPENTER, Fox- 
boro’, Mass. 25—2t 





F your hair is coming out or turning gray, do not mur- 

mur over a misfortune you can so easily avert. Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor will remove the cause of vour grief by re- 
storing your hair to its natural color, and therewith your 
good looks and good nature. 25—It 


TNPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 


/ Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 

















stamp, WIHTTNEY & CO., Norwich, Coun. ll—tf 
OF CENTS will secure by return mail a collection of 


wie) 107 choicest gems of Poetry and Song, for -home or 
school reading, and a magnificent $100 Prang Chromo, 
Agents wanted. Send stamp for particulars. JOHN B. 





ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago, II. 24—4t 
7" ~*~) They {% The prettiest philo- 
I A SC | N ETI TE. sophical mechanism. 


Constant motion sSeautiful changes of color—ever new 
and fascinating. Tells how to mix colors. Sells at sight. 
Sent by mail for 25 cents. DUMMER & CO., 19 Tremont 
Row, Boston, 25— 





FIVE-DOLLAR PRINTING PRESS. 
The “Triumph” is the best and cheapest press in the 
market; perfect work; easy operation, Just the thing 
for Fine Visiting and Professional Cards, Send stamp for 
circular, styles of type, and specimens of its work 
WILSON & CO., Printers, 
2 Bedford Street, Boston. 








25—It 


Health and Wealth in 


Cable Screw Wire 





of the village grocery, conceiving that the word 
“clause” was in the plural number, would often talk 
of a “claw” in an act of Congress, | 


_A VALETUDINARIAN being told by his medical ad- | 
viser that he must wear thicker boots, replied that 
when a fellow has to walk through so much water 








pumps would be more appropriate. 


A nvrat citizen being called on fora speech ata | 
public gathering in Lawrence, a few evenings since, 
complied as follows: “Gentlemen and women, Lain’t 
no speecher; more’n twenty vears back I came here 
a poor idiot boy, and now what are I?” | 


THY SEAL can be readily tamed, and becomes very | 

It may be taught many things, such 

; as shaking hands, bowing and kissing. The ery of 
the seal is soft and flute-like, and resembles certain 

sounds which are common to all languages, such as 

pops or mama. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Will not leak and last twice as long. 22—4t 





PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 

Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
ete. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 
sroadway, New York. 


24—13t 





| pense. 


\ 7HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA | Ii 


A DDRESS CARDS, best quality, printed for 50 cts. | 


JUNE 19, 1873, 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS. 


HARDING'S 


ELEGANT EDITIONS ‘OF FAMILY AND PULPIr 


BIBIUBES, 


(Both English and German,) 
AND 
HARDING’S SUPERIOR EDITIONS 
OF 


FLEETWOOD’S LIFE OF CHRIST, 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGREss, 


HISTORY OF 


ALL RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, 
COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Etc., Etc. 


These works SELL BETTER than any other subscription 
books published. Agents are realizing good incomes from 
their sales. Splendid Prospectus Books furnished FREE 
on equitable conditions 

An elegant Steel Engraving presented free to EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER to the Bible. 

Send for Catalogue and Terms, if you want an Agency; 
orif you want to purchase any of the above works, write 
for the agent’s address nearest you. SOLD ONLY BY 
SUBSCRIPTION. Address, for full particulars, 


WILLIAM W. HARDINC, 
Publisher, 
25-1t 


630 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, 


NON-PATENTED 
EARTH-CLOSET. 


Why pay $20, $30, or $40? For 50 cents I will send 


| clearly illustrated specifications—drawn to scale, 


from which your village carpenter can get you up an Earth 
Closet perfectly pe ie spe ey and at atrifling ex- 

There is no odor, and after the earth has been used 
| over six times it can be sold for eight dollars per barrel. 
. RAY, Box 210, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 25—It 





The only reliable covering for the feet of 
children is 


Silver Tipped 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Cy ol 
uckeriiaye 


a, 
DBostos 


PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
tar 41,000 .24 
OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 

First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 

These Pianos are still regarded and universally coneed- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. : 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 


am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
‘irst Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the rery best class of work. Me s. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE SYSTEM,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-Cxass PIanos now offered. 












A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Gram 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 





BOUND VOLUMES 
Of the Youtn’s Comranron for 1872, in cloth and gilt, ave 
now ready and can be had for $225 each. If sent by mail 
64 cents extra will be required for postage, otherwise shall 
send them by express. Address 
P Y MASON s co. 
osten 
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